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GORHAM 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


HOWARD & CO., 


395 619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Offer the most complete assortment of these goods, including complete Dinner and Tea Services; 
395 | also other useful and ornamental pieces in the greatest variety, at the VERY LOWEST PRICES. 

Every article made by the Gorham Company is stamped with their trade mark, an ANCHOR 
22| ON A SHIELD, and the name GORHAM MFG. CO., and is guaranteed in ail respects superior to 
896 | the best Sheffield plate; and, as there are many inferior imitations in the market, we would caution 


PLATED WARE. 


We feel no hesitation in recommending these goods to our friends, as we KNOW there is 
: R j 3 995 | nothing better, and many of our customers have selected them for WEDDING PREsEN'’s in prefer- 
Carmina Yalensia, . ° . . . 396 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








SPECIAL NOTICE.—With the first number ({ 28) published in July will be commenced the SIXTH VOLUME of THE ROUND TABLE. Persons intending to subscribe are invited to 
remember this fact, as are also news-dealers and others who are interested in avoiding embarrassment about back numbers. Subscriptions are exigible strictly in advance, and subscribers and all 
others having unsettled accounts with the journal, are respectfully requested to adjust them without delay, in order that the books may be balanced for the new volume. 








WIDDLETON’S LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
CONINGTON’S AENEID. 
THE ANEID OF VIRCIL. 


Translated into English Verse, for popular use. An elegant oc- 
tavo, cloth, $2 50. 
COULD’S COOD ENCLISH. 
Calling attention to many common errors in speaking and writ- 
ing. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
FERRIS’S FINANCIAL ECONOMY. 
Showing the unconstitutionality of a legal-tender paper currency, 
and its effects upon the prosperity of the nation. 12mo, cloth, 
$1 75. 
PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 
A graphic account of the most remarkable events in Philip’s life 


and reign, By Charles Gayarré, A handsome octavo, with 
steel portrait, cloth, $3. 


EDCAR A. POE’S PROSE TALES. 
Comprising all the famous Tales from the collected works. 2 
vols, 12ino (each volume complete), $2 25. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RT. HON. 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


By Thomas Moore, with Portrait after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 





2 vola, crown Svo, cloth, $5 50, 

“One of the moat brilliant biographies in English literature, 
It is the life of a wit written by a wit, and few of Tom Moore's 
Most sparkling poeme are more brilliant and fascinating than this 
biography. London Athenwum, 


A handsome library edition of the 


SPEECHES OF LORD MACAULAY, 
Reprinted in a connected and complete series, from the standard 
authority, Mineard'« Parliamentary Debates, They ett. 
brace the wholu of the distinguished orators course in the 
House of Commons, arranged in chronological order, 2 vols, 
Crown Avo, cloth, @4, 
Vor silo at Peineipal Bookstores, and mailed on receipt of 
price by 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 Mercer Street, Now York 
PELOUBET 
OROQANS AND MELODEONS, 


WHAnIMOnely Awarded the iret Pelve— A GOLD MEDAL—aa the 
“beat Cabinet Organa'' at the last Mate of the Amertoan Mnetitute, 
New York, and the fret premium whenever and wherever ex 
Wibited ainee, 

Theiy Booth, plpedikte quality of tone, heautiful solo elope, 
blretiyth of Chortia, and inequalled pedale give them ereab super 
Orly for CHU HOUMA, HALLAM, PATLONS, and HOHOOLA, 

PUDAL, OHUANR, one to three banka of Keye, #250 to BL H00, 

WITHOUT PHDALA, single and double bail, #5 to #40 

The laryowt variety of Heed Listriments in the Union constant 
Wy 08 hand ab one 
WHOLMHALH AND TUTALL WAIIOOMA, Hl BROADWAY, 
ary for a cireular, Address 

ELOUBDET, PELTON & CO,, Manufacturers, 

HH roadway, New York, 
INATRU MENTS HOLD IN INSTALMENTS ON FAVORABLE THAME 


Chemistry of a Kernel of Wheat and Bar- 
' Hutritious properties are combined in COMBTOCK'S 
RATIONAL Pood (Liebig's formula), and easily digested by the 
Weakest stomach, restoring health and strength to invalids and 
dyspeptics, and being @ perfect substitute for mothers’ milk yor 
infants, No medicine is necessary where this food is used, 
@, W, COMSTOCK, 
67 Cortlandt Street, N, Y, 





—_ 





THE 
UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


are now constructing a Railroad from 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, ; 
westward towards the Pacific Ocean, making with its connec- 
tions an unbroken line 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
The Company now offer a limited amount of their 


FIRST MORTCACE BONDS, 
having thirty years to run, and bearing interest, payable in the 
city of New York, at the rate of S1x Per CEN’. IN GOLD, at 
NINETY CENTS ON THE DOLLAR. 

This road is completed from Omaha 345 miles west, and is fully 
equipped, and trains are regularly running over it. An additional 
portion of 172 miles is under contract to be done September 1 
of this year, and it is expected that the entire road will be in 
ronning order from Omaha to its western connection with the 
Central Pacific within the year 1870. 

MEANS OF THE COMPANY. 

U. 8. Six Per Cent. Thirty-year Bonds, averaging 

about $28,250 per mile, estimating the distance at 

1.565 miles, : . P ‘ + $44,208,000 
The Company's own First Mortgage Bonds, MApE BY 

Act or Conunnss A Finst Lien on Tue ENting 

Liné—same amount, . ‘ : P » 44,208,000 
Donation of 20,052,000 acres Government land, the full 

yalue of which could not now be realized—easti- 

mated at ‘ ‘ F . 80,000,000 


‘Total resources, exclusive of capital, , #118,416,000 

The anthorized Capital Stock of the Company ia one hundred 
million dollars, of which five millions have already been paid in, 
The coat of the road ia estimated by competent engineera to be 
About one hundred million dollare, exclusive of equipment, 

PROSPECTS FOR BUSINESS, 

The railroad connection between Omaha and the Baat la now 
complete, and the earnings of the Union Pacific on the seetions 
already finished for the month of May were @261,799, There see 
tional earnings fa the road progresses will much more than pay 
the Interest on the Company's bonda, and the through business 
over the ouly line of railroad between the Atlantie and Paeifie 
muel be lnimnenee, 

VALUH AND SHOUTITY OF THE BONDS, 

The Honda now offered ave lesa than ten million dollara on Hl 
iiiles of rond, on which over twenty million dollara have already 
heen expended, 

At the present rate of premium on gold, these bonds pay an 
Anitial julereat on the present vost of 

NINH PER CHN'T,, 
And if is believed that on the completion of the road, like the 
Government Honda, they will go above par, The Company ii 
tend to sell but a linkited amount ab the present low Fate, and 
retain the right to aAdvande the prige At thelr option, 

Hubseriptions will be ressived in New York by the 

Convinan?ay Nationwai Hank, No, 7 Nassau St; 

Crake, Dopaa & Co,, Bankers, h1 Wall St; 

Joun J, Cisco & Son, Bankers, 84) Wall St; 
and by BANKS AND BANKERS generally throughout the United 
fitates, of whom maps and deseriptive pamphlets may be obtained, 
They will also be sent by mail from the Company's Office, 20 
Nassau Street, New York, on application, Subscribers will se- 
lect their own agents in whom they have confidence, who alone 
will be responsible to them for the safe delivery of the bonds, 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 
NEW YORK, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
New Eprrion REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Wells’s 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN LAWYER 
AND BUSINESS FORM BOOK. 


A Complete Guide in all matters of Law and Business Negotia- 
tions for Every State in the Union. 

With Legal Forms and full Instructions for Proceeding, with- 
out Legal Assistance, in Suits and Business Transactions of every 
description. 

Together with the different State Laws concerning the collec- 
tion of Debts, pg ey exempt from Execution, Lien Laws, 
Usury, License to Sell Goods, Qualification of Voters, Limita- 
tion of Actions, ete. 

Also, the General Bankrupt Law, with Forms and full instrac- 
tions to enable Bankrupts and Creditors to take full benefit of 
the Act without legal assistance. 

Also, Pension Laws, with full instructions and forms to enable 
the Discharged Soldier or Sailor to procure Back Pay, Pensions, 
Bounties, and all war claims. 

Also, Patent Laws, with full instructions to inventors. 

Also, Excise Laws, Stamp Duties, Post-Office and Chstom- 
House Regulations, the whole action of the Government in rela- 
tion to Reconstruction and the Freedmen, Constitution of the 
United States, with Amendments, State Seals, with descriptions, 
ete. 
This work, prepared some years ago, was received with great 
favor by the pubic, attaining alarger sale, it is believed, than 
any work of the kind ever published. Lapse of time has bronght 
material changes in the statutes of many of the States; the War 
has not only altered the Social condition of some of them, but 
has introduced the Internal Revenue System, National Banka, 
new Post-Office and Custom-House Regulations, Amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States, Emancipation of Slaves, 
General Bankrupt Law, ete. 

The subject of Pensions, Bounties, and War Claims has aleo 
fsasumed a new and greatly increased importance, 

Theae numerous changes have led the publisher to make a new 
and thoroughly tevised edition, oe the whole work with 
apecial reference to making the work complete and reliable, with: 
out regard to expense, So critical and thorough haa been thie 
revision that the most implicit reliance can be placed pon the 
work aa authority on all the subjects of which it treata, 

Over three hundred pages new matter have been added to meet 
the requirementa of the times, 

The utility of such a worl no one will now question, The anle 
of hiundreda of thousands of copies of the former editiona and 
the constant demand for it have settled that point, The profene 
rional man, the farmer, the mechanie, the manufaeturer, the aol. 
dier, the anilor—enach requires a convenient, comprehenatye, and 
reliable work, whieh will enable him to draw up any inatrument 
in writing that may be required in a legal form, whieh will fur 
nieh sueh legal information ae ia called for in the various aves 
tione of fe; a book that everybody eau wnderatand, and that 
will enable every man or woman to be hia or her own lawyer, 

‘There ia no clase of the community, male or female, who have, 
or expect to have, any property, or who have any righta or priv 
ileges which require protection, who will not be greatly beneiited 
and advantaged by the possession of this hook it will eave 
them money, pave them trouble, pave them time, save them 
litivation and lawyers’ fees, and give them information that he 
body ean afford to be without 
ivino, O50 pages, price, handsomely bound, $a 

PRAT PORT-PAID O8 RRORIPT OF PRICE 


A food, reliable Agent waited in every town in the United 
Aiates, Address ‘ 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
14 Chambers Street, New York 
GUIDE TO WEST POINT 
4nd THA 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 
With 
MAPS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
1 vol, 18mo, flexible bine cloth, $1, 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED BY 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
102 Broadway, N, Y, 


*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 











Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1367, by TIENRY. ‘Suepiay and Dorsey GaRbNgn, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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Goop Books To TAKE INTO THE COUNTRY. 

{. ARussian Novel—Fathers and Sons, Trans- 
lated from the Russian of Ivan Serghefevitch Turgenef, By 
Eugene Schuyler, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

A novel fit to rank with the best productions of our time. 
Asa picture of Russian life and institutions, it of course pos- 
sesses more value than any work yet published in America, 


2. Critical and Social Essays. Reprinted from Tue 
New York Nation. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

The publishers present this volume, composed from an 

American journal which the first scholars of the country 

e have thought worthy to rank with The Spectator, The Exam- 
iner, and The Saturday Review, in the full aseurance that it 
will obtain, as it deserves, equal favor and equal perma- 
nence with the English reprints of the same description, The 
Nation's staff of contributors embraces so many distinguished 
names in our literature, that a dull or worthless collection 
could scarcely be made from the files of the paper. 

3. The Man with the Broken Ear. ‘Translated 
from the French of Edmond About. 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 

One of those peculiar novels, based on scientific theories, 
in which M. About has been distinctively successful. The 
chief feature of the book is a very humorous though philo 
eophical illustration of the fact that when a man dies he will 
be apt to find it more comfortable to remain dead than to re- 
turn to life fifty years after his demise, 


4, The Journal of Maurice de Guerin, With 
fii Hesay by Matthew Arnold, and a Memoir by Sainte-Beuve, 
Translated by BE, Thornton Fisher, 12me, #1 25, 

“Two novels worth reading, “—Nulion 
5. ‘Who Breaks—Pays.”’ jemo, #1 95 
“One of the moet interesting stories We have ever rend 


It is a love tale, bit ost Wilike the teashy still published as 


eich, and Worthy the reading of iitelleatial people,’ Hoaton 
Saturday Leening Guzette 
6. Skirmishing, ly the author of " Who Breaks—Pays," 


éte, ivmo, cloth, price $1 285, 
* Every page tells; there is no book-making about it,"'— 
The London Reader, 
Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York, 


How to become Eloquent,—WHAT Is ELO- 
QUENCE ?—Illustrations of Eloquent Sayings — Demosthenes 
and Action—Pericles, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Rufus Choate, 
Edward Everett, Mirabeau, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, William 
Pinckney, etc., their style, with Illustrations—True and False 
Eloquence, the Politician, the Lawyer, the Actor—An apt defini- 
tion—Where should we look for Oratorical Examples—First Im- 
pressions—The Promptings of Conscience—The Popular Idea of 
Eloquence and its Effect. See Juty Pictorial double No. PHREN- 
OLOGICALJOURNAL. 30 cents,or $3a year. Newvolume. News- 
men have it. 8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway. 


FOR SUMMER TRAVEL. 
TO TOURISTS, TRAVELLERS, AND PLEASURE-SEEKERS. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American 
Travel. 
EDITED BY EDWARD H. HALL. 

Contains Sketches of all the famous Watering-Places, etc., in- 
cluding Niagara, Saratoga, Long Branch, Newport, Cape May, 
the White Mountains, St. Lawrence, and the Saguenay; the 
Hudson and West Point; Lake Superior and the North-west ; 
Lakes George, Winnipisaukee, and Memphremagog ; the Adi_ 
rondack Region; the Virginia Springs; the Connecticut, 
Susquehanna, and Juniata Valleys, Mammoth Cave, and a 
thousand other attractive Resorts—North, South, East, and 
West—accompanied by accurate 
Maps, Routes, Tables of Distances, 

AND 
THE LEADING HOTELS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES. 
1 vol. 12mo, limped cloth, $3. 


APPLETON & COQO., 
443 and 415 Broadway, 
And all Booksellers throughout the United States and Canada. 


The Phrenological Journal and Life Ilus- 
TRATED is a monthly magazine devoted to Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence, especially to Ethnology, Phrenology, 
Physiology, Physiognomy, Psychology, Education, and to all 
those progressive measures calculated to Reform, Elevate, and 
Improve Mankind Socially, Intellectually, and Spiritually. Em- 
bellished with numerous Portraits from Life and other Engrav- 
ings. Published the first of every month at $3 a year, or 30 cents 
a number. A new volume begins with the present number for 
July. Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
oF 
THE FINE ARTS. 
BY SPOONER. 
2 vols, royal 8vo, pp. x1., 1,150, cloth, $10 ; half morocco, $15. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


Copies rent, carriage free, on receipt of the price, 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 


451 Broome Street, New York, 








Eminent Clergymen,-— Kev. Dre. Eaton, Seara, Fuller, 
Weatcott, Dowling, Williams, Smith, Trumbull, Spurgeon, and 
Reverenda Sidney A, Corey, Thos, Armitage, H, M, Gallaher, W, 
Il, Pendleton, ete,, with portraits, in the Jury Pigtorial Double 
No, PunenoLoaicaL JoumnaL, 80 conta, or $40 year, 


Mrs. Harriet Beocher Stowe and Madame 
OCTAVIA WALTON LE VERT,—For portraits, biographies, 
and eketches of these representative women of the North and 
South, see Jury pictorial double number Purenoioaicar Joun- 
WAL, Wecente, or $a year, New volume. Nowemen have it, 


VALUABLE SCIENTIFIC REPRINT. 


The undersigned have the satisfaction to announce that on the 
ist of July next they will begin the publication of an Ameri- 


can reprint of 
The Chemical 
AND 


JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL 


News 
SCIENCE. 


THE MOST’ POPULAR AND USEFUL ISSUE OF THE 
FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC PRESS, 


This valuable Journal is devoted to Scientific, Analytical, and 
Technical CHEMISTRY, PHARMACY, MINERALOGY, METAL. 
LURGY, MINING, ELECTRICITY, PHOTOGRAPHY, PAT- 
ENTS, REVIEWS, and includes ABSTRACTS of all important 
intelligence from the contemporaneous Scientific Press, with 
REPORTS of the proceedings of Scientific Bodies, Its foremost 
rank as the leading representative of these interests is undis- 
puted. 

While its importance to Cuemists, Drvaaists, APoTHECARIES, 
MANUFACTURERS, Puorograrnens, Assayens, and all other kin- 
dred scientific pursuits is universally acknowledged, the high 
price of the original journal has necessarily limited its cireulation 
in America, The subseription to the London issue is Twenve 
Douuans A Yean, but the price of the American reprint, which 
will be printed in exact fuc-simile of the original, will be Twenty 
rive Cents A Monru, No Interested class can now afford to be 
without this indiepensable Revenrony of PracricaAL Scrmnen, 
While the reprint, in form, size, type, and engravings, will be a 
literal copy of the original, a change will be made in the tian of 
publication, and if will be published in Monty inetead of 
WEPRLY nimbers, This desifable chative ia inure Conventlent, 
and allows the yearly nitmbers to be luelided in one compact 
quarto Voliiine OF StS HUNDRED PAGES, 

The senior parther has republished Nnaitiwaite’s Rrra 
SPROT OF MBDICINE AND SUiGRHY for hearly A quarter of a bentt 
FY WHT TE lives Peached an Hnprecedented circulation, and he feels 
confident Tih Chkaioai, News AND JOURNAL OF Pi¥sioaL Not 
ENGR Will Bupply A pressing want, aud become equally popular 
With the scientific world, and take its permanent place with the 
standard periodical literature of the country, 


TERMS; 
One year, in advance, post-paid, #2 50 
Rix months, te tt P 1 50 
Single numbers, in 48 conipact pages, 25 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. A. TOWNSEND & ADAMS, 
434 Broome Street, New York, 
_ And for sale by all the principal booksellers and news-dealers, 
Monsieur Tonson; an old story in a new dress; with 
13 original and spirited Engravings, designs by Chapman, in 
July Pictorial Double No. PurReNOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
$3a year. For six months, $1 50. Newsmen have it. 


PARIS. 
THE GREAT EXPOSITION. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Subscribers to Tue Rounp TABLE, and others visiting Europe, 
are informed that that journal can be as regularly and safely trans- 
mitted through the Mails as at home. 

The Ocean Postage will in all cases be prepaid at the Office. 

As a large number of the regular readers of THE RounD TABLE 
will now pass some time in Europe, it is hoped that their interest 
in the publication will be continued, and that they will take meas- 
ures to secure its regular reception during their absence, 

All enquiries, subscriptions, etc., will receive prompt and un- 
deviating attention if addressed to the Office, 


oe. 132 Nassau Street, New York. 
HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
45 WALL STREET. 


30 cents; 


JANUARY 1, 1867. 


CASH CAPITAL,. . . . . . . $100,000 00 


SURPLUS, e ° ° e ° . . ° ° 161,331 61 
BEET 6 GS le: Le Me 561,331 61 

Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 





. , . 


Quaker Courtship and Marriage Ceremony 
—How itis done. Over the River; Origin of Vegetable Life; a 
Pocket Kingdom; The Turkish Bath; Memory, as affected by 
Tobacco; The Spirit of the Age ; Studies in Physiognomy ; Mrs. 
Wyllys on “ Extravagance ;’’ What is Eloquence? Oratory ex- 
plained, in July Pictorial Double No. PurenoLogicaL JOURNAL, 
30 cents; $3 a year. 





Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 


Wanted.—Toppfer’s Adventures of Obadiah Oldbuck. Ad- 
dress AmenicAN Bureau ror Literary Rererence, 





Wanted.—A copy of Reminiscences of Rufus Choate, by Ka- 
ward G, Parker, 


Address 


Tho American Bureau for Literary Roferonco, 
182 Naseau Street, New York, 
Temperance Men will be Interested in the 
Portrait, Character, and Biography of Mr, Edward Carewell, the 
‘Tomperance Lecturer, in duly No, PannNoLouwaL JouUNAL; Only 
Wcents, or Bia year, Now vol, begins now, Newamen have it, 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YOK) 


Make the * Lock-Stiteh,” and rank highest on account of the 
Hlaaticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 





Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application. 
Report of the American Inatitute, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & co. 
HAVE JUST ISSUED 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S CACE, 


and Other Stories. By ‘ Ouida,” author of Idalia, Strathmore 
Chandos, Granville de Vigne, etc. Revised for publication 
by the author, 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, price $1 75, 


Contents: I, Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, IL. Little Grand and 
the Marchioness. ILI, Lady Marabout’s Troubles, Ly, A Study 
dX la Louis Quinze. V. “ Deadly Dash.” VI. Tho General's 
Match-making, VII. The Story of a Crayon Head. VILL The 
Beauty of Vicq d’Azyr, IX, A Study dla Louis Quatorze, 


THE CAXTONS. 


A Family Picture. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart, The 
Globe Edition, With Frontispiece, Complete in 1 vol, 16mo, 
cloth, price $1 50. 

This is the fret volume tested of our Globe Edition of Bulwer 

Novels, Itis printed inlong primer type, on tinted paper, and 

neatly bound in green morocco cloth, This edition will possess 

the advantages of being legible, portable, and cheap, : 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES. 


A New Novel by Mra, J. 11 Riddell, author of The Rich tie 
band, The Race for Wealth, Maxwell Drewitt, ete. ete 12iny, 
eloth, ®t 7d, 


THE PEOPLE THE SOVEREICGNS; 


Heine a Comparison of the Government of the United States 
With thoee of the epublica whieh hive existed before, with 
the Catises of their Decadence and Mall, Hy danies Monroo, 
Hy-Mresident of the United Stites, Edited by Samuel f, 
Gouvernen’, his grandson wid wdmitistrator, 1 vol, Iino, 
tinted paper, extra cloth, #1 75, 


BRYAN MAURICE ; 


or, The Seeker, By Rev, Walter Mitchell, 


$1 7, 


1 vol, 12mo, cloth, 


COMING WONDERS 

Expected between 1867 and is75, By the Ney, M. Baxter, author 
of The Coming Battle, With eighteen full-page illustrations, 
1 vol. 12mo, heat cloth, price $1, 

PLAIN SERMONS ON PERSONAL RELICION. 

By the Rev. G, W. Natt, late rector of St. Andrew's Church, 
West Philadelphia. 12mo, cloth, price $2. 

HEART-BREATHINCS; 


or, The Soul's Desire expressed in Earnestness: A serigs of 
Prayers, Meditations, and Selections for the Home Circle, 
By 8. P. Godwin. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, price % 
cents. 


Just RECEIVED. 


CEN. OCLETHORPE. 
A Memoir of Gen. James Oglethorpe, one of the earliest Reform- 
ers of Prison Discipline in England, and the Founder of 
Georgia in America. By Robert Wright. Large 12mo, cloth, 
3 50. 
RELICIOUS LIFE IN ENCLAND. 
By Alphonse Esquiros, author of The English at Home. Large 
2mo, extra cloth, $3 50, 
ENCLISH LITERATURE. 
By John Rolfe. 


Extracts from English Literature. 12mo, 


cloth, $3. 


NEARLY READY. 
A HISTORY OF CLERICAL CELIBACY. 


An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church. By Henry C. Lea. In one octavo volume of nearly 
600 pages, cloth. 

UNIVERSAL SUFFRACE AND FEMALE 
SUFFRACE. 


By a Republican (not a ‘* Radical”), 12mo. 


RANDOLPH GORDON AND OTHER STO 
RIES. 

By “Ouida,” author of Idalia, Strathmore, Cecil Castlemaine’s 

Gage, etc., etc. 
O-KEE-PA: 

A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By George Catlin, 1 

vol, 4to, with 13 chromo-lithographic illustrations. 
HISTORY OF THE DERVISHES. 


By J. P. Brown, Interpreter of the American Legation at Con: 
stantinoplo, With 23 illustrations, 1 vol, crown 5v0. 


ON THE BOULEVARDS, AND A TRIP 
THROUGH NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. 
By W, Dlanchard Jerrold, 


Our publications aro for sale by booksellers generally, oF sont 
by mail, powt-paid, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO,, Publishers, 
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"e are ha? sanadas ‘ ‘ | : 
the Editors wre happy to receive and to consider articles from any honesty, national progress, and national happiness, 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are yhich the R bi ] , 
not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence | Which the Republican leaders shail proceed to show 
respecting them. 


over the condition of the defunct empire, our expect- 
ROUND TABLE. 


THE 


ations will not be fulfilled, and the wisdom of the 
revolution will be triumphantly vindicated. If, on 
the other hand, the time-honored succession of pro- 
ea i ih bloodshed un- 
‘Sa appily be revived, a contrary hypothesis will be es- 
a ; tablished, and the interference of the United States, 

MEXICO, for good or for evil, will be necessitated, Should 

Were the Confederate banner fell in Virginia the | such a responsibility devolve upon us, we may find 
fate of the Mexican Empire was sealed, Its} that even the distasteful proximity of an empire may 
downfall became merely a question of time, and | prove less embarrassing than the difliculties and ex- 
although a fecling of honorable pride rather than one | penses of enforcing order in a free and independent 
of hallucination respecting his chances probably in-| republic; and we may be very sure, after his costly 
duced Maximilian to protract the struggle, his cold- | experience, that Napoleon TL, will much prefer that 
plooded ally at the Tuileries undoubtedly threw up| we undertake the task than that he should. © What- 
the cards of the Mexican game on the day that he | ever the future vicissitudes or shortcomings of Mexico, 
heard of the surrender of Lee, The triumph of the | Kuropean interference, at least for a long time to 
United States Government necessarily involyed the come, is not to be dreaded; and, if there be any 
overthrow of the imperial attempt, whieh, but forour satisfaction in the assurance, | 
Civil Wart, would) never have been mace, 





We may safely congrat 
No basis, ltilate ourselyes that the eredit of the odituim of thelr 
ve that of southern independence, could possibly | adjustinent will be all out own, 

be firm enough to sustain Masimilinn'’s throne, The 
fatal disneters Which ended in imtemediable entustro 
ple at Pairlax Court House evumbled the arehdutee's | 
cown into figments, and tide dla neOptte the | | 
bauble of a ebuild, | 


GOVERNMENTAL PROCRUSTEANISM, 
BUSYRODY in ot Inst Convress made a senga 
Linn, As every one will reeollect, by proposing to 


Bit, whatever niny be sald of his | gettle by legislation the style of clothes to be worn 
whdom, the willinchlog eouraze with which Maxi | by our foreien ministers, just aa Mr, Seward endeay 
willan has faced calamities go dark ag 


Ato ndimit nO | oped to prescribe, sponte sud, the style of opinions to 
ny of hope—the constancy with which, when de | which they might give utterance in their family eir- 
sorted by his fair-weather friends, he still has clung | eles, Of course there was a good deal of derision, 
to his purpose and battled to maintain it, are worthy | The House of Representatives, after their manner, 
his princely name, and have gained for him, whatever 
happens, the respect and admiration of the American 
people, So strong, indeed, are these feelings and so 
generally are they expressed that, should the Repub- 
lican leaders carry out their barbarous threat and 
take the archduke’s life, a very anomalous situation 


seized the opportunity for indulging in vulgar fool- 
ishness and silly fun — displaying their inventive 
powers by suggesting costumes that comprised the 
various features of the American flag together with 
the other national emblems, while an honorable “ gen- 
tleman” from Pennsylvania moved that the dress ** be 
will ensue ; since we shall probably find our country- prescribed and the patterns drawn by the chief tailor 
men insisting upon punishing the Mexicans for de-| of the nation, who is now presiding over its des- 
stroying the cap of the arch which they themselves | tinies.”” In England the incident afforded a text for 
have shaken down. numerous criticisms upon the progress of American 
civilization. Zhe Saturday Meview—premising that 
“You may expectorate at your own sweet will in a 
free country. You may go to dinners and to balls in 
a frock-coat or a shooting-jacket, or anything else 
you like, among a people where one man’s idea of 
what is becoming is quite as respectable and author- 
itative as another’s ”—went on to make the unvarying 
two columns of badinage about it. The origin of the 
thing, it tells us, was that some of our ambassadors 
had devised court dresses for themselves “ so fearfully 
and wonderfully made as to fill every decent Ameri- 
can who saw them with an unpleasant awe or equally 
unpleasant shame ”—an explanation which we are in- 
clined to accept, since it has come within our own 
knowledge that one of our ministers at Berlin was, 
or fancied himself, forced to wear such a horrible 
green suit that the attachés of the legation were un- 
able to describe him by any other similitude than 
that of “ad , overgrown katydid.” 

The whole matter was unprofitable, no doubt, and 
our English critics did not overrateits absurdity. In 
this conviction we have looked with curiosity, but as 
yet without satisfaction, to see how they would re- 
gard the decree of their own naval authorities for cur- 
tailing the whiskers of the officers in her Majesty’s 
service. These whiskers, it appears by the official 
order, were worn so long as to resemble beards, and 
beards, we presume, are in some way intolerable to the 
oflicial maritime British mind, At any rate their 
proportions are to be reduced to those of the whiskers 
of seamen under their charge, From an «esthetic 
point of view the regulation cut may be highly expe- 
dient. Mr, James K. Paulding in one of his books 
promulgated a theory which inverts the prevalent 
conception of Darwinism, Iottentots and the mon- 
key tribe, he argued, were the ultimate result of long 
continued intermarriage in families that wished to 
keep the blood pure and the estates intact, Now, ays 
tematic intermarriages of this kind are by no means 
unknown in England, the navy is one of the natural 
repositorios of younger sons of that order of old fam- 
ilies in which the practice is most prevalent, and 
there is no object in nature to which the countenance 
of the ideal tawny-whiskered English * swell” more 


The whole position is, however, an anomalous one, 
That an empire should be suffered to grow into per- 
manent conterminate existence with this republic 
was, of course, out of the question, Its abrogation 
has been no doubt a political necessity; but yet it has 
been a political necessity for collateral reasons and 
undesirable in itself. No sensible observer, no one 
who does not think more of names than of things, 
can doubt that a stable and orderly go, nment, even 
ifit be called imperial, is better for Mexico herself 
than an unsettled and anarchical government, even if 
it be called republican, Yet, if we can judge from 
the past—and the materials for forming the opinion 
are too abundant—nothing is more certain than that 
the latter is precisely the government which Mexico 
will now receive. Forty years’ trial has shown tbat 
the hybrid race which occupies that beautiful country 
isas yet incapable of self-government as it is prac- 
tised by the English or ourselves. Absorption by the 
United States will probably be the ultimate remedy, 
but, unless we change the character of our own insti- 
tations and govern Mexico as a dependency, her pop- 
lation must be substantially changed by Anglo- 
Saxon infusion before it will be any more fit for our 
ystem within the Union than it now is without it. 
At the time of the promulgation of the Monroe Doc- 
tine different hopes were entertained ; but facts are not 
thanged by theorics, and the event has shown that 
ergy, education, and patriotism are not so blended 
in the Mexican character as to make our system for 
Mexico a suitable exemplar, For the sake of the 
United States the fall of the Mexican Empire was, 
Possibly, essential ; for the sake of Mexico the adyan- 
tage is less perceptible. 

Opinions respecting the application of the widest 
democratic principles to our own nation may and do 
differ ; but even the extremest democrat will searcely 
Sntend that such principles are adaptable to all 
tices, without regard to their situation or present 
Hage of development, It may be well that the de 
Monstration, ao far as Mexico in concerned, shall be 
Permitted to become more complete and uncquivocal 
than it yet has been, If the world shall now be 
“alle upon to admire the contrast in point of order, 

















nearly approximates than to the features of some of 
the larger apes. ifow far considerations like these 
may have influenced the Admiralty to prohibit, out 
of regard to the great English families, a disagreeably 
suggestive style of tonsure it is impossible to say. 
The fact remains that in their action there is an in- 
fringement upon what Mr. ILosea Bigelow terms “ the 
right to be a cussed fog!” which American officers 
could not endure, and which the American public 
would regard no less as a limitation of their inalien- 
able rights than as an evidence of ineapacitating folly 
At 
West Point, it is true, beards are, often supertluously, 
subjected to official suppression, But then West Point 
is by its nature the paradise of a martinetism whose 
essence is that no cadet shall in any respect do as he 
pleases, and even Mr, Bagnet would have been non 
plussed to suggest a more characteristic measure for 
the maintenance of discipline, 


in the board whence such an edict emanated. 


Besides, it is a good 
thing that among other details of their education 
army ollicers should learn to shave themselves 
What is 


, and, 
of still greater importance, the aspect of 
fuzzy boys at the ave of most of these cadets is of go 
tiispeakable a hideotisness that a somewhat tyranni 
cal reat rietion of thei propensity to spileiiess is lat 
dlahle, 

West Point, however, most Americans would argue, 
id by no means in harmony with the pational gels, 
aid ailords, for many reasons, no eriterion ior our 
soclal characteristics, We have been go long in the 
habit of doing, as we stpposed, absolutely what 
pleases us, that we have come to regard any restraints 
upon personal liberty as badges of that old-world 
despotism from which the Revolution emancipated 
us, We have read with emotions of condescending 
pity of old English laws that limited the number of 
courses and the variety of dishes that might legally 
go toward an Englishman's dinner, or of those which 
directed that a number of meals each week should 
be composed of fish, Jess from considerations of reli- 
gious faith than to propitiate the fishing interest. 
There was something very ludicrous in our eyes in 
the fact that Messrs. John Stuart Mill and John 
Bright, having only the option of going to the Speak- 
er’s Dinner last winter in a foolish costume or of not 
going at all, vastly scandalized the well-regulated 
British mind by staying away. Still more preposter- 
ous does it seem that a diplomatic complication 
could have arisen from the exclusion of Count Bis- 
mark’s representative by one of the Pope’s officials 
because the ambassador had committed the unheard- 
of innovation of presenting himself in a one-horse 
brougham. Here Messrs. Mill and Bright might 
dine with Mr. Seward in Newport bathing-clothes, 
and the Prussian ambassador might ride to the White 
House in a donkey-cart or a wheel-barrow, with no 
further results from such idiosyncrasies than news- 
paper animadversions and travelling paragraphs and 
possibly a few caricatures. Occasionally, when the 
newspapers are in straits for things to denounce, we 
find an onslaught made upon what is deemed the in- 
tolerably meddlesome impertinence of the Harvard 
and Princeton faculties—as evinced by the former in 
compelling undergraduates on stated occasions to be 
clad in black coats, by the latter in exercising a right 
it has somehow acquired of forbidding the introduc- 
tion of a billiard table within some number of miles 
of their college. There is something incomprebensi- 
ble to us in the keen resentment inspired in the lower 
class British mind by novelties of dress and manner. 
If Mr. Carlyle had chosen to wear a shocking bad 
hat, from Milan or elsewhere, through the back streets 
of New York or any other American city he might 
have been stared at, but the chances are ten to one 
that not even this would have happened, and infinitely 
greater that nobody would have audibly alluded to 
the circumstance. So we have seen our countrymen 
fail entirely to comprehend a Punch picture in which 
John Leech represents a bedizened six-year-old young. 
ster surrounded by London gamine of his own stature, 
one of whom remarls, “’Ere's a bloated aristocrat- 
lot's punch ‘is ‘ead; the infant might at any time 
wear his purple and fine linen through the Five 
Points entirely unmolested, unless indeed some of 
its denizens conceived the project of relieving him of 
them in consideration of their intrinsic value, Still 
more diflicult is it for us to realize that under the 
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pressure of a wager it has been found impossible to 
carry a red umbrella through the streets of London. 

Nevertheless, we are obliged every now and then to 
ask ourselves whether we have not fled from known 
evils to others that we are ignorant of. The class of 
restraints which we conceive entitle Europeans to our 
enlightened pity may be exasperating and absurd, 
but we are being so rapidly subjected to very similar 
ones that are actually oppressive and despotic that 
there is an occasional suggestion of the parable about 
the mote and the beam. It is not so much that the 
golden age has gone when every man was at full lib- 
erty to wallop his own nigger, or that what the re- 
porters call fiends in human shape are incarcerated, 
until a humane governor pardons them, because they 
have seen fit to beat or starve their children to death. 
The great difficulty seems to be a growing denial to 
everybody of anything which somebody else who has 
sufficient power may sce fit to takeaway. The entire 
travelling public, for instance, as we have had fre- 
quent occasion to note, are beset with every form of 
indignity and oppression that ruffians see fit to devise. 
Then a horrible moral terrorism, worthy of the Gen- 
eva of Calvin or the Edinburgh of Knox, is maintained 
by Orthodox and Methodistical journalists ready to 
overwhelm with exhaustless pious Billingsgate and 
sanctimonious innuendo any impious mortal who 
hesitates to give in his adherence to their narrow 
creeds or regulate his life by their square and rule, 
Such supremacy are these people acquiring as to 
warrant apprehension that at no distant day they 
will leave no room in the land for creatures with the 
instincts impianted by nature. Their conquest of 
New England—although materially impaired by a 
somewhat frequent succession of grave clerical 
scandals—may be set down as complete, and 
they have reached New York in their triumphal 
progress. Exactly what is to become of us when 
our subjugation is completed it is difficult to fore- 
cast. As prophesied by the illustrated papers, 
our lives are not to be cheerful ones, One recent car- 
icature of the Sabbath as it is to be represents cor- 
dons of policemen engaged in intercepting all citi- 
zens and safely depositing them within church-doors. 
In another a squad of Calvinistic constables have 
made an inroad upon a family circle whose life does 
not conform to the Orthodox standard. One of the 
force is removing the decanters trom the sideboard ; a 
second has taken into custody pater familias, who 
has been caught in the act of sitting at ease by his 
fireside and smoking his pipe; a third has done like- 
wise by the spouse, in whose guilty hands a novel is 
visible; a fourth has his arms full of children who 
have wickedly been playing with their dolls when they 
should have been absorbed in the Catechism or the 
Sunday-school stories of good little boys who die in 
a beautiful manner; while the last, who has found an 
infant absorbed in a Noah’s Ark, is pondering the 
difficult casuistical problem whether the object is 
justifiable from its biblical associations, or sinful in 
that it is a toy designed for carnal amusement. 

Blue laws generally originate with men who, we 
are willing to admit, are honestly earnest in a good 
work, but who are ignorant of human nature and in- 
capable of any but narrow and false views of life and 
duty. In our case they have been devised in the 
usual manner and have, we believe, been carried into 
effect by the co-operation of people actuated by con- 
siderations of personal or party policy. The inevit- 
able reaction, if the present extravagance is carried 
much further, is pretty sure to make the last state of 
the community worse than the first. lready the 
Republican party has suffered from its part in 
the enactment of sumptuary laws which would 
have been praiseworthy had they been confined 
to the suppression of real disorders and crimes, 
instead of being made offensively meddlesome and 
oppressive. It is now threatened with the entire 
withdrawal of the German vote. A circular before 
us, from the German: Republican Central Committee 
of this city, contains an address from that body and 
resolutions passed by it, wherein, after stigmatizing 
the provisions of the excise law as “ arbitrary, tyran- 
nical, and unrepublican,” it is among other things re- 
solved “that the German Radical Republican Cen- 
tral Committee will, at the next fall elections, nor 
recommend the support of Republican candidates for 


state, county, or municipal offices, or for the Legisla- 
ture, unless the Republican party shall pledge the 
Republican members of the state Convention and 
the candidates atoresaid to use their utmost exertions 
for the repeal of the aforesaid provisions of the excise 
law, either by amendments to the state constitution 
or by act of the Legislature ;” also “that the said 
Central Committee will nor recommend the adoption 
of any revised constitution which sanctions the enact- 
ment of sabbatarian or temperance laws.” We need 
not say that we have no approval for any effort to 
array creeds or nationalities as such in opposition to 
the sentiment of the community, nor that we do not 
regard the obnoxious law as entirely bad. We quote 
this action of our German citizens merely as a warn- 
ing to the righteous overmuch of the worse than 
futility of efforts to promote even good ends by in- 
volving the government in those indefensible expe- 
dients which the world, and this nation in partic- 
ular, have long since outgrown. 








A LITTLE LEARNING. 

LITTLE learning is a dangerous thing. So is 

borrowed learning. Second-hand learning may 
be cheap and conyenient to have, but it is not a safe 
thing on which to rely in making a display. The 
Evening Post of last week introduces a long quotation 
from a late speech of J. S. Mill in the English Par- 
liament upon minority representation with the re- 
mark that Mr. Mill’s proposition is substantially the 
same as that suggested by Taz Rounp Taste, but 
which Zhe Post, knowing better, ascribes to Mr. D, 
D. Field. It also objects to Mr. Hare’s plan as too 
full of cumbrous details, of which it leaves us to 
infer Mr. Mill has got rid. It so happens that the 
proposition of Mr. Mill copied into 7’e Post is purely 
and simply Mr. Hare’s plan and nothing else. Mr. 
Mill retains all the cumbrous details of Mr, Hare, and 
even takes pains to argue that they will not be incon- 
venient in practice. All this would have appeared 
at first sight to The Post if it had ever read Mr. 
Hare’s book or had otherwise learned what his plan 
If it had read what it printed of Mr. Mill’s ar- 
gument, it would also have seen that what Mr. Mill 
proposes and what we (or, as Zhe Post says, Mr. 
Field) proposed difler materially ; and differ precisely 
in this respect, that it is our plan which gets rid of al; 
the cumbrous details of Mr. Mare’s, while Mr. Mill 
retains them, We heard once of a preacher whose 
texts were always peculiar and who never was known 
to falter for words except when asked for the chapter 
and verse in which the text was to be found. When- 
ever after service this was asked of him by some sus- 
picious person among his hearers, the man of flowing 
words invariably stuttered, Ie had studied books 
of oratory from the American Reader up to Cicero, 
but knew nothing about the book of which he was 
accustomed to talk, 

That 7he Post may fall into no more blunders, we 
will explain how the two plans differ, Mr, Iare pro- 
poses a parliament the numbers of which are to be 
fixed and invariable, as now: six hundred and filty- 
four members. To elect these he allows every voter 
to declare on his ballot that his first choice is Mr. A., 
his second choice Mr. B., his third choice Mr. C., and 
so on to any number of names he may choose to put 
on his ballot. The vote is to count for only one of 
the names. The registers (answering to our state 
canvassers) would, in case A. had by previously 
counted ballots already received the requisite num- 
ber to elect him, assign the above ballot to B., or if 
A.and B. had both already been counted in, then to 
C., and so on through the entire list. This is Mr. 
Hare’s plan, and this, as will be seen by the speech 
quoted in 7he Post, is the very plan proposed by Mr. 
Mill. This is not the plan adopted from us by Mr. 
Field. We started by not making the representative 
body a fixed number, We deemed it of little conse- 
quence whether the representative body consisted 
always of six hundred and fifty-four or sometimes of 
that number and sometimes of six hundred and fifty, 
or, for that matter, sometimes of only six hundred. By 
leaving the total number of members undefined we 
got rid of the necessity of any of Mr. Hare’s cumbrous 
details and retained all the advantages of his plan. 


was. 





Mr. Hare’s method and ours are as much alike as 





were the egg which Columbus had made to stand oy 
its end and the eggs which, in their natural ¢og. 
dition, would not stand. The plan suggested by 
Hare and advocated by Mr. Millis too complicated fo, 
the voter, and the power proposed to be given to the 
general canvassers would be a dangerous one, We 
suggest simply that every voter shall cast a ballo 
for one name, and that every person who receives 
twenty-five hundred votes shall be a member of the 
Assembly. If one year there be three hundred mep,. 
bers and another year only two hundred and ninety, 
no matter. We hope we have made the matter so plain 
that Zhe Post may now write about Mr. Hare's play 
understandingly, without taking the trouble to firg 
read his book. 








THE MURDER AT ALBANY, 

FEW days ago a person who once held high 
L rank in the Union army walked up to a mem. 
ber of the State Constitutional Convention at Albany 
and deliberately shot him dead. The assassination 
was perpetrated ina public hotel and in the presence 
of several witnesses. No words were exchanged be. 
tween the assailant and his victim prior to the com. 
mission of the deed and the wounded man neve 
spoke afterwards. The assassin after firing the fatal 
shot is said to have uttered some incoherent words, 
the gist of which was that the other had wronged his 
wife during his absence in the field and that it was 
for this such terrible revenge had been taken. The 
tragedy has been, as usual, a nine days’ wonder, and 
the press, as usual, has taken various views of the 
nature and heinousness of the crime. Some journals 
have gone so far as to engage in controversy upon the 
subject, and it is evident that the event has made a 
deep impression upon the public mind. We haye 
said before that cases which are to be tried in courts 
should not, in our opinion, be tried by anticipation 
in the newspapers, and, so far as civil questions or 
indeed any questions merely affecting opposing indi- 
viduals are concerned, we think the rule a good one, 
But in cases where the state is prosecutor and the 
safety of the whole community is more or less directly 
involved, we hold that exceptions may be salutary, 
More especially do we believe this when, through u- 
toward circumstances, public sentiment is perverted 
on a given subject and the fact is likely to react in 
a prejudicial way on both judges and juries, 

Now, it is possible that the killing of Mr, Hiscock 
by General Cole may be placed in a different light by 
subsequent events; but we think it right to say with 
out reservation that, so far as we have any knowledge 
of the deed or its animus, it was a most barbarous 
and cruel murder; and that, while admitting the 
possibility of further developments which may put 
the conduct of Cole in a more favorable aspect, we 
think it highly improbable that such should appear. 
A crime somewhat similar to this was committed in 
Washington a few years back, and, to the disgrace of 
the community, the culprit escaped unpunished, A 
community which holds up its hands in holy horror 
at the idea of a duel appeared to accept without 
complaint the acquittal of a person who was guilty 
of a worse crime than a duellist can commit, without 
exhibiting a particle of that courage which alone can 
palliate, if it cannot justify, the spilling of blood. 
Human life is valued far too cheaply in this country; 
and if every man who either is or fancies himself 
wronged in his marital relations is to take the law 
into his own hands and then to be upheld and saved 
harmless by a diseased and mistaken public sentt 
ment, we may expect our yearly average of homicides 
to increase with appalling rapidity. Even if the 0 
casions of such actions were absolute certainties 
assassination is a frightful and most cowardly meaus 
for obtaining “ satisfaction ;” but when we remember, 
from the nature of such cases, how many are the 
chances for misconstruction; the morbid vanity 
which leads some women to incur any sort of risk, 
for others or themselves, rather than not be suspected, 
and the ease with which wicked and designing pe 
sons may, like Iago, set afloat undying whispers of 
calumny—when all these things are considered, it 
becomes plain that crimes springing from these causes 
should be sternly discouraged, and that the first 
step towards such discouragement lies in ceasing to 
discriminate between assassinations committed 
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the score of “honor” and the more vulgar and 
every-day murders of an easily punished character. 

If men are uniformly to escape atonement for 
shooting down their wives’ paramours—that is, those 
who are known to be such—how is a moral distinc- 
tion to be set up against those who kill others merely 
supposing them to be such? Is there not danger that 
this misplaced lenity for honorable homicides may go 
further and further, until at last the pressure of a 
pand or the gift of a flower will be held to justify the 
murderous use of pistol or dagger? The worst fea- 
ture about these crimes—the feature which is at once 
most horrible and most despicable—seems to us to 
consist in the extreme cunning with which this class 
of murderers always manage to be themselves on the 
safe side. They may be plunged in frenzies of de- 
gpair—according to counsel—utterly reckless of life, 
earth, heaven, or hell, but they invariably contrive in 
all their madness to give their antagonist no chance ; 
they shoot him before he can possibly lift a finger, let 
daylight into him from behind, strengthen their as- 
sault by the largest leaven of surprise, do anything, 
in short, but what a gentleman thought himself bound 
in honor to do a hundred years ago. Theoretically, 
life is rendered worthless to these chivalrous aveng- 
ers through the wrongs they have endured; prac- 
tically they guard it as an inestimable treasure, and 
although a fellow-creature’s life be mercilessly sac- 
rificed n8 hair of their own precious heads is ever 
even singed. As to ulterior consequences they have 
little fear. The sympathy for an injured husband, 
the picture of a ruined home with its household gods 
lying shattered around will, it is confidently hoped, 
avert all danger from the law or its administrators ; 
so that the crime may be committed, all punishment 
evaded, society rather honor heroism than contemn 
transgression, the man have his mare again and all 
go well. We protest against the wretched perver- 
sions and travesties of justice to which, in connection 
with this class of offences, we have of late been too 
much accustomed. We demand fair trial and strict 
administration of justice in these cases no less than 
in others. The spurious sentimentality of which we 
complain has encouraged cowardly homicide quite 
far enough, Let a few such criminals be hung, and it 
will be no worse for domestic morals and much bet- 
ter, we venture to say, for society at large. 

It is diflicult to speak with patience of the conduct 
of women who, as in the Albany tragedy, bring such 
bloody business about. Of their primary sin we say 
nothing. Society visits it with suflicient sharpness, 
and we have no stones to throw onthat score, Buta 
woman who, having first betrayed her husband, pro- 
ceeds whether to lessen her own guilt, to gratify pique 
or vanity, or from mere weak ennui and love of ex- 
citement to incite him to murder her accomplice, is 
something worse then an adulteress. If a woman 
were really coerced to crime and therefore morally 
guiltless, as is averred of Mrs, Cole, her conscience 
might surely allow her—long after the event and 
after the obvious condonation of subsequent friendly 
relations with the offender—to refrain from disclos- 
ures which she expected would cost the life of one 
man, if not of two. The responsibilities of life are 
affected by many subtle checks and balances, and 
whatever the loveliness of candor there are situations 
wherein reticence may be astill more sacred duty. A 
woman capable of systematically betraying her hus- 
band does not lighten her burden or purify her soul 
by offering up to the manes of her lost virtue a holo- 
caust of blood. A woman incapable of such betrayal, 
but the victim of unhappy if slightly incredible cir- 
cumstances, can scarcely better herself or her hus- 
band by placing him in a position inextricable save 
by the adoption of a worse one. No one can blame 
& woman for at once denouncing an unhallowed 
attempt on her purity, but when the period of such 
an alleged attempt is long past and her relations with 
her putative insulter have continued to be of an ami- 
cable character, such charges have a sinister look and 
are as equivocal as they are dangerous. They should 
be barred at some point by a moral if not by a legal 
statute of limitations. We would fain judge chari- 
tably of a woman placed in a very dreadful situation, 
but so far as we can see with our present lights the 
Unhappy Cole is hardly more guilty than his wife of 
the murder of Mr. Hiscock. 





It is said, indeed, that the husband “torced” his 
wife, on the Sunday morning preceding the Tuesday 
of the homicide, to make the confession which led to 
it. How any one can be forced to tell another that 
of which the latter is previously ignorant and to 
which he has no definite clue, is not easy to see; 
but we trust the whole truth may come out in the 
trial, and that this time no sickly sentimentality or 
political chicanery will stand in the way of rigid 
and impartial justice. 








SUNDAY THEATRICALS. 


UBLIC opinion in the North properly condemns the- 
atrical performances on Sunday. In New Orleans the 
loose notions of the old French population still prevail ; 
but nowhere else, we believe, in our country. These per- 
formances are forbidden on the day of rest by our state 
laws, and the laws have been properly enforced against im- 
migrants from Europe who have tried to evade them by 
giving to such shows an outside religious look. Never- 
theless it is hard to provide against all evasions of Sun- 
day regulations. Men and women gather themselves to- 
gether in the name of religion, call their place of assem- 
bly a church, and claim that freedom of religion is guar- 
anteed. Buffoonery may take possession of a pulpit, and 
yet the pulpit cannot be technically indicted as being a 
play-house stage. Fun may be the obvious spirit of the 
place and of all that goes on within it, and yet, if the 
jokes of the clown are delivered from the pulpit, and not 
from a tanbark ring, the law is powerless to interfere. 
The unreal and forced tragedy of the theatre, the melo- 
drama of the minor play-house, the sniile-provoking wit 
of high comedy, the laugh-inciting buffoonery of low 
farce, curses more wicked than those of Lear, may all be 
played off in a pulpit by a divine who has missed his 
proper vocation, and yet it must be held, in the eye of the 
law, to be worship, and not a dramatic show. The actor 
is there, and the play-goers, and the gibes of the one and 
the roars of the others, and the clapping of hands to 
mark the actor’s successful hits, and yet, before the strict 
letter of the law, it is not a Sunday play-house. Fierce 
and noisy harangues upon party politics may be at times 
the only theme in such a gathering ; yet by calling their 
place of assemblage a church, the partisan mob evade 
the accusation which would follow them if they had 
assembled on Sunday in Tammany Hall. Our neighbor- 
ing city of Brooklyn prides itself upon being emphatical- 
ly a city ofchurches, and upon its lack of theatres. Are 
its people sure they have not in their midst a huge Sun- 
day play-house, in evasion of the law, presided over by 
the most versatile and finished actor of the day, who 
unites in himself all the characteristics of a dozen com- 
mon players, at home alike in stilted tragedy, high com- 
edy, broad farce, and clownish fun ; who, alas! with all 
his dramatic powers, has fallen into the disease of all 
successful players, a never-sated love of applause, and 
who manifests also a feeling common to all prudent show- 
men, great satisfaction that much money is taken at the 
door? 


COUNTRY SUMMER CLUBS, 

Aart EVOUS problem that recurs annually, and dur- 
LX. ing the period of its supremacy—that is, from early 
summer to late autumn—clings with the pertinacity of 
Atra Cura, is just now presenting itself to the thousands 
of people who seek refuge in the country from the city 
dust and heat. Within a radius of thirty miles about 
every great city are scores or hundreds of village satel- 
lites which business and professional men make the 
temporary homes of their families, and to which they 
themselves return each night. During the day the civ- 
ilized portions of these communities are entirely desti- 
tute of male population, and the ladies are left to their 
own devices. Then comes the harassing question how 
to get through the long, long, weary day. No shopping, 
no promenades, no calls worth mention, and, except for 
the few who live in their own houses, no household 
cares—in fine, unless they plunge into the new novels, 
become engrossed in fancy work, or devote themselves 
to botanic or piscatory pursuits, or unattended horse- 
back, much of which is impracticable in the dog days, 
the ladies usually have but a bad time of it. Nor is it 
much better for their husbands, fathers, and brothers 
when they return in the evening. There are riding and 
walking and croquet-playing and calls—and not much 
else. So it happens that after about a month’s country 
residence the city emigrés discover with remarkable 
unanimity that they are bored. 

A cure for very much of this the ladies can accomplish, 
if they be so minded. One object of country summer- 
life, if we comprehend it aright, is to escape the formali- 

’ 





ties of city society that have been so absurdly acclimated 
at the watering places. People who go to the country 
for ease and rest do not, as a general thing, want 
to keep on doing the same things they have been 
doing all winter. Neither, while seeking refuge from 
broadcloth and full dress and all-night parties and the 
rest of it, do they desire total social isolation. As 
yet, however, nothing intermediate has been devised. 
We believe it can be attained by means of summer 
clubs under the patronage of the ladies of these sub- 
urban villages. A pleasant circle of people chosen, 
it only remains to find a room, rooms, or a house, 
as the case may be, and the club is ready for operation. 
The essential features of the furniture of the establish- 
ment need be but few, though capable of indefinite ex- 
pansion. A large, airy room, to be used as a sitting-room 
by day and an assembly-room in the evening, would be 
the first requisite. Lawns for croquet and martelle, @ 
piano for dancing and singing, chess and card tables, a 
billiard table or two, a selection of newspapers and mag- 
azines—these requirements of a prosperous club would 
not exceed the capacity of such simple country houses as 
are to be found in most villages or can be built at no 
great cost or delay. With such an asylum from ennui, 
where they might take their sewing and chat or read to 
their heart’s content, the ladies would find their days 
drag much less heavily. And in the evening the mem- 
bers of the club should have the right of introducing the 
men belonging to them in any capacity—always with 
the provision that simplicity and freedom of dress and 
amusements are to be observed, and fashionable excesses 
foreign to the essence of country life obdurately tabooed. 

Somehow Americans have never learned to pass their 
summers ina sensible manner. To very few of them 
would it be possible to indulge in the relaxation of 
English country house life, even if the large establish- 
ments and the social customs familiar to all novel- 
readers were to be found among us. Our watering- 
places have come simply to afford facilities for extrava- 
gance and dissipation, where the many who have not 
“cottages” of their own live in exquisitely splendid dis- 
comfort at ruinous prices. Our country villages, where 
health and comfort are alone to be had in summer, are 
too apt to be the most stupid of Sleepy Hollows. Very 
much of this, we are satisfied, would be done away with 
by such a simple expedient as that we have outlined, 
which is within the reach of every neighborhood that can 
muster as many as a hundred, or even fifty, presentable 
people ready to take part in it. We have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the ladies’ clubs suggested in THe 
RouND TABLE a year ago have been in several instances 
satisfactorily established, and we have little doubt that 
there are very many who would be glad to avail them- 
selves of this means of ameliorating the monotony and 
stagnation of country boarding. 


“ALL RIGHT.” 

NJPAUE accident of last week at the Japanese juggle 

show suggests that the interference of Mr, Bergh is 
required elsewhere than at Mr. Barnum’s rabbit-feedinge. 
Possibly the charter of Mr. Bergh’s society does not 
cover this case. Whether a Japanese child of ten years 
of age belongs to the animal creation may be, although 
a very clear point in science, a doubtful question in law, 
as law is now administered ; and Mr. Bergh may there- 
fore be justified in not exposing the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals to snubbing from the 
courts. Believing as we do, Shakespeare to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that the more highly organized an ani- 
mal is, the more acutely does it feel both actual pain and 
terror at the prospect of it, we suggest to Mr. Bergh 
that the cruelty of forcing a child of ten years to feats 
involving constant personal peril, for no practical pur- 
pose, is cruelty much more intense in degree than 
sewing a thick-skinned turtle’s flippers together or rub- 
bing the noses of calves against cart-wheels. He should, 
if necessary, have his charter amended so as to cover 
such cases, and see to it that Japanese children are de- 
fined in law as belonging equally with rabbits to the ani- 
mal creation. Mr. Bergh, we know, is a volunteer; be 
has undertaken of his own motion to guide the public 
efforts against a particular evil, and it may be said that, 
being a volunteer, he is not subject to the same respon- 
sibility and to the same criticism as agents of the public 
otherwise chosen and paid for their services. To this 
view we do not assent. A volunteer who undertakes 
to do for society any special duty is just as much 
bound to do it well as a paid agent. By assuming the 
duty, he renders society less watchful over its responsi- 
bilities in that direction, and perhaps prevents regular 
official vigilance being interposed. The matter is looked 
upon as being provided for, just as private benevoleace 
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is dulled by the existence of state alms-houses. More-| people within our city limits to whom a visit to the 
over, Mr. Bergh and his society have been invested by | Central Park is the rarest of luxuries, who live and die 
the public with special powers and privileges in view of|in the dens and kennels where poverty spawns disease 
his undertaking the duty. It is a contract in which | without ever knowing, except from hearsay, the beauty 
there are obligations on both sides. Unless Mr. Bergh’s | of field and forest and river—without so much asa single 
counsel advises him that Japanese boys are not animals, | glimpse at the fair, fresh face of nature. Yet they do 
we do not see how he can avoid bringing such cases as | not the less crave and thirst for it because it is denied to 
that of All Right within the scope of his benevolence, | them ; the pleasure they derive from grass and trees and 
either under his present charter or by obtaining an en- | 

largement of his powers. 








flowers is not less exquisite because they are unable to 


analyze its source. Tosuchas these the city squares are 
What of the tender-hearted women whose shrieks | almost an absolute necessity, the one delight of many a 
and moans and faintings made a part of the distress of | darkened life. And for such as these we should culti- 
the occasion? They read with horror of the gladiatorial | vate them, reaping our reward in the improvement of 
shows of Rome, at which women of so-called refinement | our lower classes. Every leaf, every blade of grass, is a 
delighted in looking upon the shedding of human blood | powerful educational element ; the elevating and refining 
and the struggles of dying barbarians. They affect to | iniluence which, in a former paper, we ascribed to Cen- 
despise their sisters in Spain who to this day take pleas-| tral Park, belongs in a less but still considerable degree 
ure at bull-fights. The Roman women were not Chris-|to our city squares. Yet it is just in neighborhoods 


tians, and being of a lower civilization their subjection | where they are most needed and where their practical 


to savage instincts was the more excusable. All females, | benefit would be greatest that these parks are most neg- 
whether human or of the lower animals, have a natural | lected. Union Square and Stuyvesant Park still receive 
love for a fight between the males. They were full-| some degree of attention; even Madison Square, when 
grown men, not children, upon whose perils and struggles | irresponsible somebody shall get tired drawing the inter- 
for life these Roman women went to gaze. Slaves though | est on the money which was voted for its railing and so 
they were, the wills of these full-grown men were, to | 


some extent, in the fight ; they took pride in the struggle 
for life and for triumph, as prize-fighters nowadays have 
pride in their brutal encounters. In the Spanish bull- 
fights the parties exposed to danger area brute beast 
and a skilful, well-trained, armed man, who volunteers 
to take the risk. Brutal as these things are, is the 
pleasure got from gazing upon a little child, too young to 
have free will over himself, exposed to imminent peril of 
maiming and death, any less brutal? Are dog-fights and 
cock-fights, in which beasts are simply allowed to follow 
their instincts, half so brutal? Is it not the intensity of 
the child’s peril that gives interest to this Japanese per- 
formance and attracts these fair women to the play? Do 
they know anything of a child’s nature? Andif they do, 
will they believe that any amount of forced training can 
destroy the child’s consciousness of danger and completely 
dull his natural feeling of terror? or if lis fears are now 
wholly subdued, through what long agonies of terror 
must he have passed in the course of his compulsory 
training? Full-grown men of the highest courage would 
shrink from exposing themselves, for no useful purpose, 
to the risks into which this child has been forced in order 
to furnish excitement to a gaping crowd. Can the gen- 
tle, fair women who encourage such exhibitions answer for 
their part in the wrong done to this bruised child whose 
chirrups of “allright” have been turned into moans of 
anguish ? 








OUR CITY SQUARES. 
\O him who in the love of Nature holds communion 
with her visible forms there is something extremely 
sad in the decay and desolation which are fast creep- 
ing over our city parks. It is not only that they are 


for the most part left to take care of themselves, that | 


with one or two exceptions—Union Square (so called 
because it is an ellipse), Palace Park and Stuyvesant 
Park—none of them are kept in tolerable order, but 
there seems to have spread over them like a pall a 
weary consciousness of neglect, a forlorn resignation to 
inevitable decay. They seem to realize that their day 
has past. ‘They shrink into themselves under the shad- 
ow of their gigantic rival at Fifty-ninth Street. And 
even where they still do struggle with a remnant of olden 
pride against fate and the Common Council, where the 
sensitive soul is not yet shocked by the utter ruin of St. 
John’s Park, or the dismal Sahara of Tompkins Square, 
we miss the vigor and freshness of better days. It needs 
no great stretch of imagination to fancy that there is a 
languor in the vegetation,a sombre dulness in the verdure ; 
that the trees wag their heads with a futile effort to be 
cheerful; that the very fountains play, at the rare inter- 
vals when they do play, as though it were sadly like work. 
The sparrows, too, which some benevolent body has 
colonized in most of the parks to make war upon the 
worms, appear to recognize this depressing influence; 
they twitter mournfully, and dine with a dejected air, 
28 though still constrained to a duty which had once 
been a delight. There seems to linger about all the 
squares an impalpable, indefinable feeling that their 


glory has departed, that a greater than they has usurped | 


the attention which once belonged to them. 

Yet while we lavish on Central Park the care and 
affection which its beauty and usefulness so well deserve, 
it is somewhat unjust on that account to neglect the city 
rquares. For though these merely indicate the want of 
which Central Park is the noble expression and fulfil- 


permit its present wooden disgrace to be abolished, will 


as 


MR. HARRISON’S MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


SECOND NOTICE. 


TERE is a certain lovely sound, a peculiar combing. 
tion of wind and stringed instruments, which makeg 
amateurs look at one another and say, “That's Men: 
delssohn.” Very welcome that sound was on ‘Tuesday 
night when the strain on the attention required for js. 
tening to unfamiliar music was over and the symphony 
of the Cantata had begun. The second movement, the 
allegro, greatly resembles the first movement in the 
Scotch symphony (No. 3), than which Mendelssohn neyer 
wrote anything more flowing and graceful. All three 
movements were beautifully played, but the vocal part of 
the performance was timid and ineffective. T aaiteg 


| Jor the Lord, well known as it is in our churcheg, was, 


of course, encored, and the agreeable voice and very re. 
liable singing of Mrs. Emeline Reed duly appreciated, 
Mr. W. J. Hill had reason to regret that he has relied on 
the beauty of his voice, and dispensed with study, for he 
was visibly overweighted. 

A great portion of Haydn’s music consists of magseg 
which are only performed in Catholic churches, and 
another large portion of symphonies and quartets which 
the great changes in taste, and development of power 








| present quite a tolerable appearance; but Washington 
| Parade Ground rivals its vicinage in shabby gentility, 
the City Hall Park looks almost disreputable enough to 
make the Common Council feel quite at home in its 
midst, the Battery is a ruin, Tompkins Square a desert 
(the injunction to “ Keep off the Grass” having been too 
literally obeyed), St. John’s Park utterly abolished. This 
last outrage is a striking proof how completely New 
York is at the mercy of the railroad monopolies. Doubt- 
less, if Commodore Vanderbilt had demanded the City 
Ifall Park instead of St. John’s for his depot, he would 
have got it. Now all this, it seems to us, is entirely 
wrong. A very trifling sum would be sufficient to put all 
these parks in perfect order, and to keep them so; the 
expense would be more than repaid by the increased com- 
fort of the people and beauty of the city. 
To our poor, as we have said, such a rehabilitation 
would be extremely grateful, especially to that portion of 
them who have come from the country and to whom 
| every green thing isa grateful reminiscence of home. Yet 
even among the more fortunate who are not dependent on 
these parks for scanty draughts of nature, who can fly to a 
thousand asylums from summerand themselves, there are 
few who can regard unmoved the decadence of our city 
squares. For all of us they are haunted by many pleas- 
ant memories ; none of them appeals more forcibly than 
the Battery from the desolation of the present to the 
glory of the past, no other is regarded by old residents 
with more affectionate or melancholy interest. One need 
not be so very old to remember the time when it was yet 
a fashionable resort, whither it was permitted of evenings 
to repair to enjoy the cool sea-breeze, to saunter under 
its stately shades, to listen to the faint-heard music from 
| the band at Governor's Island, or perhaps the still sweeter 








| music of lovely lips. Not less than in the days of Horace 
is youth apt to heed the sage counsel of that most genial 
of bards : 
“Nunc et campus et arew 
Lenesque sub noctem susurri, 
Composita repetantur hora.” 

It is idle, we presume, to hope for any municipal legis- 
lation in this city which shall regard the needs and 
wishes of the community rather than the profit of its 
rulers. We have long ago practically exploded the 
ancient fallacy that the official is the servant of the peo- 
ple, and we keep on year after year setting in our high 
places men who very elaborately and ostentatiously and 
expensively don’t do what they are well paid for doing. 
King Log and King Stork hold joint and amicable sway 
over uncomplaining subjects. The abject slavishness, in- 
deed, with which the people of this metropolis submit to 
abuse and imposition and misgovernment is almost incon- 
ceivable to a stranger until he learns that, besides being 
naturally a race of poco-curanti, they are absolutely too 
busy with their private affairs to take care of their public 
rights—even to remember that they have any public rights 
atall. Wedo not hope that this profound apathy can be 
startled into indignation by any appeal of ours; the sub- 
ject is hardly of sufficient particular interest to excite 
any prolonged degree of interest or to touch the pocket 
nerves which are most efficient in arousing us. Yet, 
though conscious of its utter futility, we cannot refrain 
from protesting once more against this abuse which has 
defied so many protests. If the city authorities are un- 
willing or unable to take care of the squares, let them, as 
has been already suggested, turn them over to the Com- 
missioners of Central Park, who have proved themselves 





ment, yet they, too, serve a purpose. There are many 


so well qualified to fulfil the charge satisfactorily. 


and variety in the orchestra, have rendered old-fashioned, 
Hence it is that the general public are little acquainted 
with the sunniest and most genial of classical composers, 
The Creation, from its great length, is rarely performed 
entire ; but a few more renderings such as that of Wed. 
nesday, and a few more audiences such as then assem. 
bled, will do much to make Haydn’s claim to rank next 
to Handel generally intelligible. When the custom of 
suddenly illuminating a hall at the words “ Let there be 
light—and there was light” was first introduced, it 
caused great discussion; and the words “ barbarous,” 
“claptrap,” “theatrical ” were freely used. But as all 
persons are not accustomed to the mental interpretation 
of descriptive music, there cannot be much harm ina 
device which awakens attention and helps the imagina- 
tion. Realism of this kind is more excusable in 
reference to the works of Haydn than of any other 
master, as he, more than any other really great man, 
indulged in imitations and those musical jokes which 
were in the taste of his day. His surprise symphony, 
his storm, and the representation of chaos in the 
Creation itself, as well as the criticism they provoked, are 
well known; and there is one of his jokes which te. 
mains to us in the shape of asymphony. ITlaydn’s em- 
ployer—a serene altitude whose style and title we forget 
—had announced his intention of diminishing his band, 
and so crippling the master in the production of his 
music. The next new symphony which Haydn wrote 
began in the usual manner: after a time one of the 
musicians in the orchestra laid down his instrument and 
retired, then another and another, and at last one single 
violinist was left wailing alone till, discovering his soli- 
tude, he rushed after his companions. The joke took; 
Haydn heard no more about reducing his band, and the 
symphony isstill played from time to time. Accustomed 
as we are,owing to the large orchestras employed of 
late years, to hearing the voices partially drowned in 
their noise, the alternations of advantage between or 
chestra and chorus were quite curious to note. In the 
Messiah the small orchestra, mainly of strings, was sub- 
ordinate, as it should be. On Tuesday the large and 
brilliant orchestra collected to give due effect to Mr. 
titter’s overture and Mendelssohn’s symphony quite 
overpowered the chorus in the Furty-sirth Psalm, onl 
even in the hymn of praise; the singers being but 
imperfectly acquainted with those works, and each, 
therefore, slightly timid, the aggregate decrease a 
power was quite remarkable, and put them still 
more to disadvantage, the first bar or two in most 
instances being quite inaudible at the other end of the 
hall. In the Creation the singers recovered their due 
preponderance, but it was in Elijah that they did then 
selves the fullest justice, and there, indeed, the festival 
culminated, After three nights of practice and one of 
rest all concerned did their very best. The chorus Baal 
we cry to thee was, as usual, instantly appreciated by 
the audience, and the Lord! bow Thine ear was & 
quisite in its delicacy, and the finale to the first patt, 
Thanks ve to God, was given with wonderful fore, 
clearness, and expression. Indeed the honors of the 
evening remained with the chorus, for Madame Parepa 
Rosa was not at her ease, and the double quartet went 
very badly. Lift Thine eyes, of course, was delicious, 
and of course was encored, as wag also O rest in a 
Lord, at least it was re-demanded, but Mr. Ritter thought 
proper to oppose his will to that of two thousand people, 
and absolutely insisted on making the perplexed chorus 
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which exists between singers and instrumentalists, but 
it is not for the public advantage that that feud should 
pe fought out in our concert-rooms. We can under- 
stand the vexation of a learned musician when public 
attention, indifferent to noble music, is all alive 
as to the merits of mere performers; but then one good 
conductor outlives five generations of singers, and be 
they ignorant or affected or flippant or self-occupied, 
granting all that can be said of them, singers have a 
trick of wishing to do their best, and audiences a wretched 
weakness of liking to hear them ; and for this purpose it 
is absolutely essential that the conductor should accom- 
pany and not drive. If the singer should take it into his 
head to turn a somersault between the shake on the sev- 
enth and the key-note, it would be the duty of the con- 
ductor to restrain his baton till the resolution of the 
chord, and his feelings till the end of the performance. 
Miss Hutchings is a very young singer with a very fine 
contralto voice, and gave great satisfaction by her forci- 
ble rendering of the declamatory passages in which the 
queen strives to excite the people against the prophet. 
The arduous part of Elijah was sung by Mr. Lombard, a 
basso-cantante with a splendid voice and a manner of 





singing which, if somewhat wanting in study and finish, 
was entirely free from coarseness or vulgarity. Formes, 
the great Elijah, was lately in New York; it might be 
well to remind Mr. Lombard that the imprudence which 
deprived the musical world of Formes’s valuable services 
was a habit of over-singing in the early part of the even- 
ing, resulting in hoarseness and uncertainty of pitch be- 
fore the end of the performance. 

Thursday night was the concert of the festival, and the 
first thing that strikes us is the inordinate length of the 
programme. A programme of Mendelssoln’s, for his 
own concert, at a Brunswick festival, was in our hands a 
day or two ago, and it consists of siz pieces, two string 
quartets, one cavatina for tenor, one concerto for violin, 
and two piano-forte recitals. Comparisons are seldom 
fair, but if this is all that Mendelssohn presented to the 
most enthusiastic audiences ever man had, how can we 
expect people to be otherwise than weary with the en- 
ormous length of a programme “ which, like a wounded 
snake, drags its slow length along”? One feels inclined 
to apologize to the shade of Beethoven because the num- 
ber of his works played during the festival was small ; 
and in truth one would have been glad to hear one of his 
detached pieces, such as Ah Perfida, sung by Miss Stir- 
ling, or the Adelaida by Signor Baragli, whose choice of 
and singing in J mio tesdro prove him to be an edu- 
cated artist. But the truth probably is that orchestral 
parts are not always to be suddenly obtained for such 
pieces ; and as regards the greatest of masters, his works 
have been go faithfully brought before the public during 
the last most brilliant season that other and less known 
works required to be heard in turn. The concert, strictly 
speaking, consisted of the Hroica, splendidly played by 
what was really the Philharmonic orchestra, under the 
familiar leadership of Mr. Bergmann ; of the now classical 
cavatina of Ji mio tcesdro; of Vieuxtemps’ charming 
fantasia for violin, admirably played by Mr. Wenzel 
Kopta, and of a concerto for piano and a theme and va- 
riations for organ, both of which, however finely and 
indeed wonderfully played, we could have dispensed 
with. The operatic music by Verdi and Donizetti was 
in such company clearly out of place, and noisy, weak, 
and exaggerated. 

It is not to be supposed that a series of performances 
of the most diverse character, by an immense number of 
artists of position, accomplishments, and nationality 
equally diverse, can be arranged without some diflicul- 
ties and heart-burnings ; accordingly, it is always found 
necessary at festivals to have a“ hashis”—a concert where 
everything of the most incongruous character finds a 
Place ; where previous injustice can be repaired and sen- 
sitive feelings soothed; where unknown composers can 
be heard and painstaking accompanyists and other “ use- 
ful” people can for a little while cease to be sacrificed. 
The Wednesday and Saturday matinees answered this 
purpose, and there classicality was thrown to the winds 
and variety was the order of the day. Beginning with 
Mendelssohn and Owen, and ending with Wallace and 
Wagner, the programmes were the very acme of inco- 
herence, and people gave them up in despair, and betook 
themselves with great animation to making remarks on 
the artists, such as, Why did not Miss Henrietta Beebe 
sing something a little lighter and brighter and more 
Buited to her than the eternal Robert? a song which, if 
there is a “wail” in the voice, surely shows it ; and why, 
on the contrary, did not Miss Nettie Stirling devote her. 
telf to that intellectual style of singing which is clearly 
Within her power of attainment? and why did Miss 
Marie Gilbert, after doing herself infinite credit by her 
Playing of Liszt's great fantasia from Lucia, conspire 


with three other pianists, and have four monstrous | future, we should think, look with favor on festivals got- 


pianos dragged up into the orchestra to play a very com- | ten up after Mr. Harrison’s manner ; that is to say, with 
mon “ pot-pourri” all together? degrading an intellec- | individual responsibility, shrewd liberality, and common 


tual instrument by showing what it will not do; for four | 
pianos—or, for that matter, forty—make no more noise 
than one, the sounds refusing to combine, and the result 
being an unpleasant clatter. Then everybody was de- 
lighted to see Mr. 8. C. Campbell, who has a lovely voice 
and is an immense favorite, and wondered why he had 
not sung in the oratorios and whether he enjoyed singing 
such utter trash as Let All Obey. Then Mrs. Harrison- 
Seguin sang By the Sad Sea Waves and was deservedly 
encored, and sang an arch ballad, and the painful thought 
occurred to us that, always, of course, excepting Madame 
Parepa-Rosa and a few sentences from Miss Hutchings, 
we had not before during the week beard one word of 
English distinctly articulated. Madame Parepa sang on 
Saturday morning as if she had been resting, not singing, 
for five consecutive days; and being unmercifully en. 
cored in a waltz by Arditi, sang a charming little Ger- 
man song. Soon after came the quartet from Rigoletto: 
which is now naturalized in the concert-room ; and on 
Saturday night her Lo! hear the gentle lark, with Mr. 
Eben’s flute accompaniment, was the loveliest possible 
contrast to the torch-dance and the drum-corps and the 
tremendous energy of Mr. Carl Anschutz and Mr. Gra- 
fulla and their adherents. 

Sunday night was like a calm after a storm. The 
lovely music of the Stabat Mater, full of Rossini’s untold 








wealth of conception ; religious, but not sad; solemn, but 
not overpowering; the small but efficient chorus, the 
easy and quiet principals, breathing freely in parts they 
had learned in their childhood and under the baton of 
a man who knew how to accompany voices; all was 
tranquilizing. Signor Baragli is an accomplished singer ; 
with traces of French influence in his manner, and in- 
jured only by the cruel struggle which a tenor whose 
voice is not of the loudest has to keep up against an 
overwhelming orchestra, Cujus animam is seldom, in 
these days, as well sung. The solemn bass of Signor 
Antonucci found congenial employment in the pro pec- 
catis and of Madame Natali-Testa it must be acknow- 
ledged, if time and the eternal fremulo have told on 
her voice, that her style and method are excellent, and 








that she possesses that power of co-operation so valuable 
in acontralto. Nothing could be imagined more perfect 
in its way than the cadenza with double trills ending 
the duet between Mesdames Testa and Parepa. The 
quartet was faultless, and the Jnflammatus was as if the 
whole hymn ended in a glorious burst of praise and as- 
piration. Organists, asarule, compose more than any other 
class of musicians. They are of course obliged to play a great 
deal extemporaneously, and the peculiar isolation of their 
position, their non-liability to hear or co-operate with any 
instrumentalist besides themselves, tends to give them an 
exalted idea of the value of their own conceptions. Or- 
ganists, too, are kings in their own department; driving 
their singers like sheep, fearing no man, unless it be the 
bellows-blower, and comfortable all the time in the 
knowledge that their audience must not applaud, dare 
not hiss, and cannot even go out and takeadrink. Mr. 
Morgan’s overture to his oratorio of John the Baptist 
opens with an agreeable prelude, leading to a vocal theme 
of little novelty, soon brought to a close; then follows an 
arpeggio movement, also soon brought to a final close ; 
and indeed the fault of the English school, the want of 
continuity, is disagreeably apparent, there being about 
five final endings, one of them emphasized by a gong! 
The work, however, is that of a musician who thoroughly 
knows the rules of his art, and the score, though thin, is 
respectable. It was well that Signor Bellini retrieved 
the mistake of Thursday by singing a cavatina so well 
suited to the occasion as Donizetti's H’mortu. The 
rich fulness of his voice satisfied the ear without the aid 
of any accompaniment but the piano-forte. Madame Car- 
melina Poch, on the contrary, was ill-advised in singing 
the beggar’s song from the Prophete—the painful 
transcript of a painful situation. Something more 
calm would have been more acceptable. Mr. Carl Rosa, 
after playing “popular” pieces all the winter, did him- 
self and us the great pleasure of playing Mendelssohn’s 
famous concerto in his best manner; taking the last 
movement, however, with a rapidity that took away one’s 
breath. 

The two things that go to make a Festival are the pro- 
duction of great works and a large and enthusiastic 
chorus. These we have had. The raison d'étre of a fes- 
tival is generally the raising of funds for some charity, 
and this is the first we have heard of conducted solely as 
a private enterprise. Charitable undertakings are, of 
course, greatly clogged with patrons and committees— 
which means favoritism and interference—and those 





whose only interest is the advancement of music will in 


sense. 























TEXTUS RECEPTUS. 


THE brother Anselmus, in his cell, 
Scrolled the New Testament wondrous well. 


Letter by letter across the page 
Crept on the marvellous heritage. 


Before each chapter he treasured space 
For a rare device or an angel’s face. 


With gold and azure and crimson lines 
He traced the shape of his quaint designs. 


Tnitial letters, once rude and bare, 
Under his tinting grew warm and fair ; 


And flowers of the choicest twined and clung 
Where vines depended and branches swung. 


Amid a desert of blackest text 
They succored the mind of one perplexed, 


Making oases in which to pause 
And meditate upon holy laws. 


For brother Anselmus, morn by morn, 
Saw better visions of beauty born ; 


And over his labors, night by night, 
Sat reasoning in a calm delight, 


Until it passed to a cloister jest 
That with him to work was to be at rest. 


But many scoffed when they did not see 
A fitting end to his mystery ; 


And some asserted—as friars do— 
That brother Anselmus was not true, 


For he spent his effort, as they averred, 
On other work than the Bless¢d Word— 


“A deed of guilt,” since it dared withstand 
Their Abbot’s saintliest reprimand. 


Thus they who cavilled and he who toiled 
Apart, in their daily life recoiled. 


Yet the lonely monk at his ancient desk 
Wove in black-letter with arabesque. 


Gospels of Matthew and Mark and Luke 
Were far in the front of his vellum book, 


And then, succeeding to these, went on 
The precious record of loving John, 


The Acts and Epistles manifold 
Of saints, whose titles were wrought in gold. 


At last his pen, with a careful touch, 
Delayed at the name he loved so much, 


Entering truly and well upon 
The first Epistle of dear St. John. 


Its giorious message of comfort brought 
That peace which Anselmus long had sought. 


And he traced the lines with a tender care, 
For thoughts of joy which were hidden there, 


Initial-letter and chapter-head 
Were never bedaubed with heedless red ; 


But lovingly, and with patient art, 
Became the history of his heart. 


As if he wrote for the world, indeed, 
That story of faith which God can read. 


And once, late on in the winter gloom, 
When his lamp but feebly lit the room, 


He saw in the focus of its rays 

A sentence, fashioned of trust and praise, 
That “ Whatsoever of God is born 
Overcometh all earthly scorn, 


“ And this, our faith, is the victory 
Which overcometh its enmity.” 


The brother Anselmus laid his quill 
Quietly down and pondered still ; 


And then, with a heart relieved from doubt, 
He scrolled it in golden ink throughout ; 
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And none but the angels floating by 
Had caught the sound of his final sigh. 


But they found him at matins, still and cold, 
His dead lips touching the text of gold ; 


And when they bore him away to rest, 
They placed his volume upon his breast, 


Clasping his hands above the word 
For which he listened and which he heard. 


SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editors of Tut RounD TaB iE, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions. 


LONDON. 
[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. } 
Lonpon, June 5, 1867. 

ENGLAND is a most charming country in June. After 
my boisterous trip over in the Scotia, and a short stay 
with some friends in Liverpool, I took the rail for London 
and passed over a lovely country for the entire distance, 
between hedges of thorn, tender fields of grass, highly 
cultivated grounds, perfectly finished towns and villages, 
and had occasional glimpses of landscape almost unsur- 
passable for beauty. 

Now, while I redeem my promise to write a letter to 
you, I am seated in the comfortable old Tavistock Hotel, 
with my window overlooking the blessed slates and 
chimney-pots of Covent Garden Market, and within 
reach are such fruits and flowers as would melt the sto- 
niest heart alive. Truly the ways of this people are 
those of pleasantness, if their paths are not always those 
of peace. The London season is at its height and Hyde 
Park may now be seen in all its glory; the tides of 
wealth and fashion flow to and ebb from it daily, and 
about sunset there are few gayer places to be found in 


ly has been the result of the Epsom races. The Derby 

was the bitterest disappointment ever known on the | 
English turf—altogether unexampled. The favorite 

horse, Vauban, who stood on the morning of the race at 

the odds of about five to two, came in third, and was 

beaten by JJermit, a horse who stood at about one thou- 

sand to ten. The crowd upon Epsom downs, except the 

panic-stricken winners, howled when the numbers went 

up announcing the astounding result, and the wires 

flashed the intelligence over the entire world with the 

least possible delay. Such a result! Hermit, a horse 

who had been poohpoohed up to the very moment of 
his stripping to go—he to win! Many indeed were the 

sorrowful hearts in England that night, and how instruc- 

tive it was to listen to the wailings of the better class of 
people here, represented by Zhe London Times; how 

virtuous they became all at once; the grand old national 

pastime was nothing but a swindle and a snare, horse- 
racing was immoral, ought to be severely discouraged, 

and so on; and the poor losers, how they caught it from 

the more democratic newspapers! What sneers and in- 
sults were thrown at them. One of them, the young 
Marquis of Hastings, who lost one hundred thousand 

pounds, was made a target of, and grossly insulted by 
the open assertion that of course he would not pay ; but 
when settling day came, he was the very first to pay up 
to the last shilling, in good, clean, crisp Bank of England 
notes, which for a young gentleman of twenty-four is not 
so bad. Mr. Chaplin, the owner of J/ermit, is reported to 
have won one hundred and forty-one thousand pounds ; 
and so surprised was he at his good fortune, when the 
race was over, that he at once gave his jockey the Derby 
stakes, which amount in value to about £8,000, and he 
has since given £12,000 towards restoring the cathedral 
of his native place, the town of Lincoln. 

His confederate, Captain Matchell, is said to have won 
£63,000. The Oaks was quite as great a surprise as the 
Derby, the favorite horse having been beaten easily. 
Take it altogether, racing is just now at a discount in 
this country ; and to add fuel to the flame, a newspaper 
dispute is going on between Admiral Rous, a veteran turf 
magnate, and the committee of Tattersall’s, about a 
decision of the latter in a recent quarrel about a race, and 
these gentlemen, some of whom are among the first people 





Europe than Rotten Row and its vicinity. If you will 
imagine crowds upon crowds of equipages, gayly dressed 
ladies, many-colored liveries, splendid horses, charming 
young equestriennes, gentleman-like riders accompanying 
them, natty grooms on thorough-breds, well-dressed prom 
enaders, pretty children, Skye terriers, mounted police, 
poodles with ribbons on them, invalids in Bath chairs, 
fat old gentlemen with red faces and a thoroughly British 
look of independence, boys throwing sticks in the water, 
Newfoundland dogs distractedly swimming about, mini- 
ature sail-boats under heavy press of canvas, grown-up 
men paddling crazy little boats about the water, servants 
in livery bothering for pennies for the chairs, the green 
leaves quivering over head with the fresh, cool breeze, 
the sun casting delicious shadows over the best mown 
and most tender grass in the world, and the beds of 
flowers blushing hues as brilliant as the glimpses of the 
sky caught between the trees, while that grim old hero 
Wellington looks over his left shoulder upon the scene 
below from his monument in the air, seated as he is upon 
a charger as noble as any beneath him, you have a 
faint idea what it is all like. How pleasant it is to see a 
really well-behaved crowd! the most perfect decorum 
everywhere, no voices heard above a conversational tone, 
no shouting, confusion, or bother, such as, I regret to say, 
would very likely be observed in my own country at such 
ascene, were it possible to be witnessed there. To illustrate 
the difference between my own fellow-citizens and these 
well-bred English people, I saw this afternoon in Rotten 
Row a young lady of perhaps seventeen whose horse was 
restive, and reared and fidgetted about, and behaved as 
bad-tempered brutes willdo. The lady was surrounded 
by a crowd of mounted men and women who were rest- 
ing and watching the carriages go by ; her brute kept al- 
ternately backing into one rider, and rebounding side- 
ways upon another, with occasional attempts to get into 
the air on his hind legs. The young girl’s face became 
flushed, but she coaxed and then whipped and then coax- 
ed again, until finally, after incurring the risk of being 
unseated, she brought her horse to terms without asking 
any man’s aid, groom or gentleman, and without doing 
what I fear too many of my own fair countrywomen 
would do under such circumstances, crying out or possi- 
bly fainting. Plenty of people were ready to offer help, 
myself among the number, but it would have been an im- 
pertinence unless she asked for it by look or gesture, and 
80 she was permitted to take care of hergelf. In America 
she would have been violently pulled off at once. 

The greatest matter of interest in this country recent- 








in England, impute conduct to each other which their 
own jockeys would blush at. 


bition this year. Among the most remarkable are, a 
picture by Frith representing King Charles the Second on 
his last Sunday ; one by Landseer, entitled ‘“‘ Her Majesty 
at Osborne in 1866 ;” two pictures by the same great 
artist of Northumberland deer and wild cattle; two 
exquisitely colored pictures by Millais, called “‘ Sleeping ” 
and “ Waking ;” and a picture by Leighton, “ Venus dis- 
robing for the bath.” There are hundreds of remarkable 
pictures in the collection; but as there are eight hundred 
and seventy-two paintings, large and small, in the exhibi- 
tion, it is simply impossible even to name them. The 
picture by Sir E. Landseer of the Queen at Osborne 
attracts considerable attention. She is represented seated 
quietly on a black pony—perfectly black, not a white hair 
upon him. She is dressed in black, with a black bonnet 
and veil. A black Skye terrier stands on his hind legs 
looking up wistfully at her as she studies a paper in her 
hand ; her favorite gilly, John Brown, is at the pony’s 
head, also in black, and with eyes cast upon the ground ; 
a black mastiff is crouched at her feet ; two ladies in half 
mourning are seated near by ; the clouds which roll over- 
head portend rain, and, in short, the only spots of color 
in the picture area small red despatch box which lies 
upon the ground, her own widow's cap, a pheasant 
which strolls in the grass close at hand, and a red- 
coated soldier on the castle terrace in the background, 
It is a large picture, say four feet by six, and is re- 
markable for the skill with which the artist has blended 
so many different shades of the same color. One of our 
countrymen who is now settled in London, Mr. Charles 
Temple Dix, son of our representative at the French 
court, has a picture in the collection representing a rocky 
coast among the Channel Islands which, although badly 
hung, being almost out of sight, has such genuine merit 
that it was bought immediately. 

There are few pleasanter places to visit in London than 
the collection of paintings in water colors. They are 
very beautiful, and a sad temptation to people with ar- 
tistic tastes to gratify and insufficient purses. I envied 
the visitors who had preceded me, for I saw in the cor- 
ners of at least one-third of the frames the ominous 
word “sold.” It was so distressing to light upon the 
word after a mental struggle of ten minutes over a pic- 
ture as to the possibility of acquiring it. 











The Queen is by no means popular in England ; scanda- 
lous stories are openly circulated about her. It is a pity 


that she is a queen and cannot reply. She is said to hg 
a spiritualist, and to believe that Prince Albert’s gpirit 
inhabits the body of her favorite servant John Brown. 
but the truth is, the gravest charge against her jg “i 
neglect of her official duties, such, for instance, as enter. 
taining foreign potentates. The Sultan is to be here 
shortly. Buckingham Palace will be placed at his dis. 
posal, but the Prince of Wales will probably have to do 
the honors. Her Majesty, indeed, puts a deal of work 
nowadays upon the heir apparent. It is said that it js 
her intention to appropriate the sum of five hundred 
thousand pounds, the savings which she has accumu. 
lated during the five years of her retirement since Prineg 
Albert’s death, towards the erection of a convalescent 
hospital, and the report is no doubt true. 

I was much pleased with the Sydenham Palace; the 
view from the terrace is, I should think, one of the finest 
in England. It is a pity that this speculation does not 
pay. It has never declared a dividend, and the Crystal 
Palace Company have a prospectus now before the pub- 
lic asking for aid in the form of a benefit concert of huge 
proportions, to come off during the latter part of this 
month, to enable them to rebuild the burnt wing of the 
edifice. A crowd of musical celebrities are to appear, 
and the orchestra is to number two thousand people. 

The Paris Exposition seems to be a success. No leas 
than eighty-nine thousand people paid for admission on 
Tuesday last, in addition to the regular season tickets; 








There are some notable pictures in the National Exhi- 


but the weather has been intensely hot there, and a great 
many English are coming away. 

The opera is in full tide of success, with Patti and Titieng 
as the rival deities; but the theatres are offering meagre 
attractions to the public. At the Haymarket a play isin 
possession of the boards, and has run for a month, en- 
titled A Wild Goose. Sothern and Buckstone are its 
main stays ; but it is simply Wallack’s play of Rosedale 
served up with a new title. It draws, however. You 
will be sorry to hear of the condition of Charles Kean, 
He was seized last week in Liverpool with a spasm of the 
heart, which his physicians say will prevent his re- 
appearance in public for a long time, if not for ever. If 
80, he will literally have died with harness on his back, 
as a very successful engagement was interrupted by this 
attack. 


Do you see how the public funds in England have 
appreciated during the month of May? The rise in con 
sols is unexampled, no less than five and one quarter per 
cent.inonemonth. Money isa drug and interest is at two 
to two anda half percent. The weather of late has been 
clear, warm, and sunny, andthe crop prospects are fine. 
Manchester has set all her spindles in motion again, and 
the world looks cheerful. Peace is assured in Europe. 
The Reform bill is certain to pass, and the remainder of 
this year promises increasing prosperity. I trust these 
beneficent influences may be felt on our side of the water, 
because, unless I am mistaken, they are sorely needed. 


F, 


———EEEeaeas 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AMERICAN ARCHAOLOGY. 
To Tne Eprror oF THe Round TABLE: 


Sir: A brief notice, under the general head Literariana, 
in a late issue, refers to the article in The Ldinburgh 
Review, April quarter,on North American Archaology. 1 
have not now the paper in the Review, but have seen an 
article from The Spectator on the same subject. It is well 
something has transpired to awaken public interest to the 
important branch of scientific enquiry embraced under the 
head American Archeology. Perhaps something may 
grow out of this foreign movement. Our people often re- 
quire foreign stimulus to urge them into the path of 
duty. 

The subject of American Archeology has been present: 
ed again and again by its special friends, but no actiou— 
nothing promising satisfactory results—could be effected. 
A general apathy pervaded the public as well as the scl 
entific bodies. The American Ethnological Society, under 
the able lead of the late Rev. Dr. Hawks, presented & 
course of lectures with the view of popularizing the sub 
ject. The gentleman selected to deliver this course, Dr. 
W. De Hass, has devoted years of close application to 
carctul research in the great Mound-field, West and Sou th- 
west. The results of his explorations and observations 
were given at the Historical Society’s hall with great 
satisfaction to those who attended. ‘The American Ass0- 


subject in its right light and properly appreciating its 1m- 
portance, appointed a commission on archeology and 
ethnology. ‘The special committee consisted of Dr. Wills 
De Hass, of Virginia, chairman; Prof. 8. 8. Halderman, 
Pennsylvania ; Prof. P. T. Tyson, Maryland ; Prof. G. 8. 
Swallow, Missouri, and Dr. Gibbon, North Carolina. The 
commission did active work until suspended by the war. It, 
however, was constantly embarrassed for want of funds. 
Explorations are expensive, and the “sinews of war 

were not at command. The commission labored under 
difficulties, but struggled onward, accomplishing muc®, 
until interrupted by the horrors of civil war. With the 
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return of peace it was hoped operations would be re-| 
sumed. A variety of causes have prevented steady and 
yigorous prosecution of the work. The indefatigable 
chairman has embraced every opportunity to continue 
explorations, but the constant want of means has much 
retarded operations. He has been compelled to rely 
mainly on his own resources, Is this right? Is it just? 
Is it the way to promote scientific research ? 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, I repeat, much 
has been accomplished. A Jarge number of tumuli have 
been examined ; the mural works—circumvallations, forts, 
etc.—have been carefully and accurately measured and 
described ; a fine collection of specimens of ancient art— 
stone, bone, fictilia, copper, etc., etc.—has been made ; an 
archeological map, locating all the principal earth-works 
in the valley of the Mississippi and subordinate valleys, 
constructed, and much miscellaneous labor done ; all 
greatly adding to our hitherto limited stock of anti- 
quarian knowledge. ; 

Shall these explorations, so favorably and satisfactorily 
commenced, cease? If not, how are they to be con- 
tinued? The government, ever ready to squander 
millions on shoddy politics and all sorts of impracti- 
cable schemes, neglects to promote these explorations. 
The Peabody fund, named through the munificence 
of that gentleman, for investigations in American archie- 
ology and ethnology is not available, or, at least, has 
not been made s0. What, then, is to be done? Per- 
haps the only hope is through the extraneous aid of so- 
cieties and individuals. 

If we hesitate much longer a foreign commission will 
step in and do the work for us. The proposition to the 
learned societies of Great Britain will undoubtedly be 
acted on unless we push promptly forward. Such a re- 
sult would be in the highest degree disgraceful to our 
government and discreditable to us as an intelligent and 
cultivated people. Let us strive to avert this stigma 
from us. Even the semi-barbarians of Mexico and: the 
tropical states manifest suflicient interest in their vast 
and mysterious remains to have them in a measure 
explored and described and their relics of art collected. 
What have we done toward forming a national museum ? 
How much longer shall we remain behind our half- 
informed neighbors? How much longer continue so 
immeasurably behind the enlightened governments and 
peoples of Europe? These are sober questions, and those 
who sulliciently appreciate them would do well to give 
them due consideration. 

It is quite amusing to notice the ignorance prevailing 
abroad (and, indeed, [ may say at home) about American 
antiquities. The writers of both the articles already re- 
ferred to speak of “silver, lead, iron, brass, bronze, vitri- 
fied iron ore,” etc., etc., as among the contents of mounds. 
This is all purely fabulous. Nota particle of any of the 
metals or alloys named has ever been found in ancient 
American tumuli, in a manufactured state or original de- 
posits. The great stone cased mound in Mlinois is apoch- 
typhal. The monument (“ Mork mound,” on the Amer- 
ican bottom) is sufliciently interesting and important as it 
stands without adding any fictitious value. The group 
of mounds of which this is. chief demand the attention 
of explorers. There are about fifty within view of this 
giant of the plain, some elliptical and others paeriform, 
the more important of which claim prompt attention, as 
the vandal spirit of the age is fast consigning them to 
destruction. I hope this matter will properly commend 
itself to the liberality and intelligence of the scientific 
public. The present season should not be permitted to | 
pass without the prosecution of extended research. If} 
we have not enlightenment and liberality enough at 
home, then, by all means, let the foreign commission 
come on. It is painful to see some of the finest pre-his- 
toric monuments yield to the encroachment of modern 
civilization without an effort to save. Let us have these 
works carefully examined and described, and then, if 
consigned to destruction, we will have a faint outline of 
their former grandeur. ARCHAIC. 





THE NEW YORK AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAR- 
MERS’ CLUB. 


To THE Eprror oF Tok RounD TABLE: 


Sir: A correspondent of this club writes from the 
country for the instruction of that great body “ that 
plaster (gypsum) should not be sown after the sun has 
risen sufliciently to produce strong evaporation of the 
night dew, as then a large percentage of the fertilizing 
properties of the plaster is carried off in the air ;” he 
also suggests that ‘the best time to sow it is probably 
we sunset, on a still evening, when the dew is falling 
ast.” 

Now, it is possible that the wag of a secretary, when 
he read the above, substituted plaster for Peruvian guano, 
for the mischievous purpose of ascertaining whether 
there was a single individual present who could detect 
the interpolation, and, strange as it may seem, there was 
not. 

Plaster is a mineral (inorganic) substance, composed 
of lime and sulphur, and only soluble by 400 times its 
weight in water; hence the impossibility of its losing 
any of its fertilizing matter by evaporation ; it cannot, 
like an organic substance—the urea of Peruvian guano, 
for instance—be converted into a gas and go off in the 
air ; its office is to combine with organic matter and hold 
it in the soil for plant food. 

Liebig is of opinion that plaster collects ammonia from 
the atmosphere, dew, and rain; its sulphuric acid con- 
Verting ammonia gas into an insoluble sulphate in the 
soil, which is again slowly converted into a carbonate by 
the lime in the soil as needful for plant food. Boussin- 
gault, on the other hand, without disputing Liebig's 
theory, gives great importance to the lime of the gyp- 
sum, which he says is, ina soluble state, very necessary 
even to grasses and leguminous plants on a limestone soil, 








when the lime is in an insoluble condition so that it can- 


not be assimilated by the roots of plants. 
the results of many experiments : “It is highly probable 
that calcareous matter (lime) is chiefly beneficial from 
the particular action it exercises on the fixed ammonia 
salts of the manure, transforming these successively, 
slowly, and as they may be wanted, into carbonate of 
ammonia.” I am, sir, etc., Ss. W 
WATERLOO, May 20, 1867. 








AARON BURR’S SUPPOSED POEM. 
To Tir Eprror or Tue Round TABLE: 


Sir: Will you kindly assist me in informing Mr. C. 
Wharton Clifton that I have seen the lines which he at- 
tributes to Aaron Burr before? I think they occurred in 
an album, and they are associated in my memory with 
some verses entitled My Message Bird, which, if I am 
not mistaken, were copied in the same book, and which 
appear to me to resemble those of Mr. Burr in some par- 
ticulars. Who knows that both poems are not the pro- 
ductions of the same gifted poet who adopted Mr. Tenny- 
son’s metre in the J@ogation and whose laurels have been 
hibernating so long ? I should like to know whether C. 
Wharton Clifton is not a nom de plume, of which “ Chat- 
terton” forms a part, and whether the proprietor of it 
knows anything about the Message Bird, which I append 
from memory : 


MY MESSAGE BIRD. 


Wing, wing thy flight, my faithful message bird, 
To her I may not seek ; she ’ll welcome thee. 
Take to her heart this tale which thou hast heard 

Fall from my lips, so oft alone with me. 


Fly, fly, nor stop to rest thine aching wing ! 
“Twill weary not as tires my heart the while. 

Breathe in her ear that she may bid thee bring 
Back to my waiting lips a kiss or smile. 


Haste, haste, sweet messenger, take wing and start ! 
And in thine absence think how I must burn. 

But stay—drop in her breast this throbbing heart 
And bring back hers, or never more return! 


Yours respectfully, 
New York, June 14, 1867. 


Pyrruo, 








REVIEWS. 


All books designed for revicw in THE RounD TABLE must be sent 
: to the affice. 





GENERAL PHILIP SCHUYLER* 


N the ninth volume of his history, Mr. Bancroft, ani- 
mated apparently by the desire to present new views 

as far as possible of the chief actors in our Revolutionary 
struggle, has committed himself to opinions alike new 
and original in reference to some of the most distinguish- 
ed men of that period. In this he has betrayed the same 
tendency shown by so many contemporary writers, es- 
pecially in the field of British history ; where, so great 


| has been the addition of documentary evidence, and such 


the diligence and fidelity brought to the task that readers 
of the recent works upon English history are now en- 
abled to form not only far more accurate estimates of 
many of its chief characters, but to obtain a better 
knowledge of the various conditions of the people and of 
the social structure, of the springs of popular action and 
of the larger causes, as well, which constitute the philos- 
ophy of history itself. Thus, of Mary and Elizabeth, of 
Cromwell and the Stuarts, of George the Third, so clear 
are the streams of light thrown upon their characters by 
living historians, even when, as in Cromwell’s case, opin- 
ions yet so different are maintained by such writers as 
Mr. Forster, Mr. Carlyle, and M. Guizot, that we rise 
from a perusal of their books with a closer insight and a 
keener appreciation no less of those central figures than 
with a broader view of the condition of the country it- 
self. 

Unluckily, however, for his own reputation, Mr. Ban- 
croft has shown in his reflections upon personal character 
that he lacks not only the critical ability to separate the 
true from the false, the essential from the non-essential, 
in the testimony at his disposal, and to draw natural and 
correct inferences therefrom, but the moral obligation to 
forbear mere speculation in his desire to present a more 
attractive page, and to rigidly govern himself by the 
rules of historic proof. 

The reputations of Generals Greene and Sullivan and 
of President Reed have already been successfully de- 
fended by their family representatives—Prof. Greene, Mr. 
Amory, and Mr. W. B. Reed—from the unwarrantable 
strictures upon their course and opinions of their char- 
acter given by Mr. Bancroft in his recent volume ; and 
now Mr. George L. Schuyler, in a pamphlet of such vigor, 
ability, and pith that we can only regret its brevity, 
comes before the public with a vindication of his grand- 
father, General Schuyler, whom—with a strange temer- 
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ity—Mr. Bancroft had accused of cowardice in his con- 
duct of the Northern campaign of 1777. 

In his correspondence with Mr. Bancroft and his sketch 
of the campaign, Mr. Schuyler at the outset, with con- 
spicuous propriety, confined himself, as far as it was pos- 
sible so to do, to a vindication of General Schuyler’s per- 
sonal character, and not to his public services. Prefacing 
the correspondence with a brief mention of the events of 
the campaign, from the invasion of Burgoyne to the sur. 
render of Ticonderoga by St. Clair, Mr. Schuyler quotes 
the opinions of Chancellor Kent, Irving, and Chief-J ustice 
Marshall, and then gives entire Mr. Bancroft’s version of 
General Schuyler’s conduct of the campaign. That our 
readers may at once understand the issue involved, we 
quote the following extracts.from Mr. Bancroft’s history, 
italicizing the words to which Mr. Schuyler takes espe- 
cial exception: 


“Schuyler owed his place to his social position, not to 
military talents. <Anaious, and suspected of a want of 
personal courage, he found everything go ill under his 
command, To the Continental troops of St. Clair, who 
were suffering from a loss of their clothes and tents, he 
was unable to restore confidence, nor could he rouse the 
people.” . “ On the twenty-second, long before Bur- 
goyne was ready to advance, Schuyler retreated to a 
position four miles below Fort Edward. Here again he 
complained of his ‘exposure to immediate ruin.’ is 
Sriends urged him to silence the growing suspicion of his 
cowardice. He answered: ‘If there is a battle I shall 
certainly expose myself more than is prudent!’ To 
the New York Council of Safety he wrote on the 
twenty-fourth : ‘I mean to dispute every inch of ground 
with Burgoyne, and retard his descent as long as possi- 
ble ; and in less than a week, without disputing any- 
thing, he retreated to Saratoga, having his heart set on 
a position at the junction of the Mohawk and the Hud- 
son. The courage of the commander being gone, his offi- 
cers and army became spiritless.” 


To Mr. Schuyler’s request for his authorities for so 
grievous a charge upon General Schuyler’s hitherto un- 
sullied reputation, Mr. Bancroft furnished extracts from 
letters of Montgomery, Samuel Adams, Jay, and others. 
Their contents are such as might be written of and to 
any officer in high and critical command, containing as 
they do, besides gossip of the camp and Congress, vary- 
ing speculations upon the campaign and its results. We 
quote a few of these extracts: 

Extract of an original copy or draft of a letter from 
Jay to Schuyler, dated 

“2st JULY, 1777. 

“A certain gentleman of that board [the New York 
Council], whom I need not name, and from whom I do 
not desire this information should be concealed, is your 
secret enemy; he professes much respect for you; he 
can’t see thro’ the business; he wishes you had been 
nearer the fort [Ticonderoga], though he does not doubt 
your spirit ; he thinks we ought tosuspend our judgement 
and not censure you rashly.”—America, 1777, L., 1122. 


GENL. SCHUYLER TO JOHN JAY. 

* Moses CREEK, July 27, 1777. 
“Loth as I am that a general engagement 
should ensue, and that I will take every measure to pre- 
vent it, it is not impossible but it may take place, and as 
the fate of every person engaged in it is uncertain, as I 
shall certainly be there, and in order to inspirit my 
troops shall expose myself more than it is prudent for a 
commanding officer to do, I may possibly get rid of the 
cares of this life.” . . . 


Extract of a letter from General Richard Montgomery 

to General Schuyler, dated 
“ AveusT, 1777. 

“Moving without your orders I do not like; but, on 
the other hand, the prevention of the enemy is of the ut- 
most consequence ; forif he gets his vessels into the lake, 
it is over with us for the present summer. Let me en- 
treat you to follow in a whale boat, leaving some one to 
bring on the troops and artillery. It will give the men 
great confidence in your spirit and activity; and how 
necessary to a general this confidence is, I need not tell 
you. I most earnestly wish that this may meet your 
approbation ; and be assured that I have your honor and 
reputation much at heart.”—Sparks, Am. Biography, 
Vol. L., pp. 194-195. 


Under date of the 16th of January last, Mr. Schuyler 
addressed Mr. Bancroft an able and eloquent vindication 
of his illustrious ancestor, from which we regret that our 
limits only allow us to quote the following passages, 
which directly bear upon the authorities already quoted : 


“The letter you enclose from General Montgomery is 
not the whole letter or a continuous extract from it. 
Your clerk, in transcribing it, has omitted the closing 
words of the last sentence. He ends his extract with 
these words: ‘Be assured I have your honor and rep- 
utation much at heart; but the sentence is as follows: 
‘Be assured I have your honor and reputation much at 
heart, as of the greatest consequence to the public service ; 
that all my ambition is to do my duty in a subordinate’ 
capacity, without the least ungenerous intention of 
lessening that merit so justly your due, and which I 
omit no opportunity of setting in its fallest light. 

“T almost think General Schuyler’s letter to John Jay 
has been sent to me by mistake. When near the pros. 
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ble, to prevent [he had but 4,500 men, regulars and mil- 
itia included, to oppose to the whole army of Burgoyne], 
at the same time, if it does occur, feeling there is a neces- 
sity, ‘with a smaller and dispirited force, for him to ex- 
pose himself more than is customary for a commanding 
oflicer to do,’ it does not seem to me unmanly in General 
Schuyler to confide this to a most intimate personal 
friend, and to request him, in case of accident, to take 
charge of his papers, and relieve his memory from that 
load of calumny that ever follows the unfortunate. ‘On 
the contrary, it seems to me to show that at such a 
time it-was not fear of death, but of the loss of reputation 
dearer to him than life, which was uppermost in General 
Schuyler’s ‘ thoughts and feelings.’ ” 


Mr. Schuyler concludes as follows : 


“T feel justified in asking you to reconsider your opinion ; 
and should you find occasion to change it, so far as to ad- 
mit that the charge of ‘suspicion of want of personal 
courage ’ had no more ground for belief than those other 
charges which were publicly enquired into and refuted, 
that you will, in justice to General Schuyler’s memory, 
publish a note to that effect in the preface to your next 
forthcoming volume.” 

Mr. Bancroft did not accede to this request, and after 
further correspondence, which contains a second letter 
from Mr. Schuyler characterized by the same clearness 
of reasoning and force in argument as his first, finding al} 
efforts fruitless to obtain from the historian reparation. 
for the grievous wrong done to the memory of his grand 
father, beyond the most unsatisfactory, indeed the du- 
bious, assurance that Mr. Bancroft, in his next volume, 
would “ make honorable mention of the public services 
of General Schuyler,’ Mr. Schuyler submits the entire 
correspondence to the public. 

We thank him for his course. The character of his 
illustrious ancestor has been too long and too firmly 
established for students of our Revolutionary history to 
render any hesitating or doubtful verdict. 

By his rare magnanimity and greatness of soul ; by his 
zeal and unswerving fidelity to the cause—nowhere so 
conspicuous as when, after the indignity put upon him 
by a mistaken Congress, he continued to serve as a 
volunteer under the orders of another who had been ap- 
pointed to supersede him in the very hour when, after 
his own wise precautions, all things were ripe for the 
decisive battle of the Revolution, and who reaped the 
laurels and enjoyed the fame which bclonged only to 
him—by his lifelong example in eminent private and 
public station, General Schuyler won a place among the 
soldiers of the Revolution in the affections of his coun- 
trymen and the judgement of posterity second, perhaps, 
to that of Washington alone. 

In a few keen, incisive sentences, and in terms of mer- 
ciless but polished severity, Mr. Schuyler sketches, in his 
conclusion, the course in this correspondence of the 
historian himself; but here we forbear to quote. For 
his own reputation and that of his history, we trust the 
severe punishment Mr. Bancroft has received for the 
errors of his ninth volume will have its due and salutary 
effect. If, in the desire to be original, he will avoid the 
presentation of new views and speculations upon the 
chief actors in his history, except when substantiated by 
the strictest requirements of historic proof, he will find 
in the greater respect which will be paid to his work, 
and to its author while living, the best assurance of 
the fame in which he will be held by posterity. 

We have only further to note Mr. Schuyler’s remark 
that the life of General Schuyler is yet to be written, 
and to express the hope that the pen which has so elo- 
quently defended his conduct at the most important 
period of his career may be employed hereafter in the 
preparation of his life. 








SOWING THE WIND* 


N writing a novel which—apart from its interest and 
excellence as a story—has for its purpose to attack the 
customs and traditions of society, with especial reference 
to the social position of woman, the author of this book 
ventures upon asubject in the mazes of which the strong- 
est intellects are apt to go astray. Careful and judicious 
treatment would do much towards influencing the public 
mind, which has been gradually awakening to the neces- 
sity of giving the matter serious and earnest considera- 
tion, but it would be highly detrimental to the cause 
that it should be represented in such a light as to en- 
courage existing prejudices as unfavora>le as they are 
unreasonable. We therefore object when a novelist, who 
has the privilege of inventing her characters, invests one 
who is in all respects so thoroughly good, so warm- 
hearted, courageous, and high-minded as Jane Osborn 
with such repulsive attributes. It is placing a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the enemy to give him even an 
implied admission that intellectual and moral ascendency 


= Sowing the Wind, By E. Lyun Linton. New York: Harper 
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in woman are incompatible with taste, refinement, and 
good breeding. In attributing to the highest type of 
manhood the quick sympathy, steadfast affection, and 
tenderness which belong essentially to woman’s nature, 
we in no way assume to detract from his claims to all 
the masculine virtues, his intellectual strength or his 
moral worth ; it is only when, as in the character of St. 
John Aylott, he borrows from the least worthy of her 
sex woman’s selfishness and weakness that he becomes 
contemptible. It is scarcely just, therefore, that a woman 
whose mental qualifications and high principles enable 
her to vindicate her right to the position which she is 
fitted to maintain should be made to assume the manner 
and bearing of the rougher portion of the opposite sex, 
and thus draw upon herself the ridicule and dislike 
which men are ever ready to bestow on such as rebel 
against established usages. Side by side with the learned 
and scientific men of the age, women such as Mrs. Som- 
erville, Miss Herschel, and others have acquired the high- 
est attainable position without forfeiting their womanly 
grace and dignity or transcending the rules of propriety 
and good taste. 

Jane Osborn ‘s not exactly the heroine of the story, but 
she is decidedly the best and strongest character in the 
book. With fine intellect, a heart overflowing with be- 
nevolence, a love of truth and hatred for all that is arti- 
ficiai and conventional, she struggles bravely against 
poverty, maintains herself and her mother by writing 
for a newspaper and letting lodgings. The contrast be- 
tween her mother and Jane is very striking. The for- 
mer is a middle-aged, faded, silly woman, with some re- 
mains of beauty and lady-like manners. Jane is a tall, 
bony girl, strong, hard, decidedly plain, with deep-set, 
intelligent eyes, and red hair. 


“ Her skin was of a duck’s-egg white, fine and soft, but 
covered with freckles ; her nose was blunt and positive ; 
her lips wide, clumsy, and ill-defined ; her hands were 
small and good, but her nails were dirty ; and her shoes 
were down at heel, with the stockings rumpled round 
the ankles. She was quite as well dressed in material as 
her mother; but while the one made her shabbiness to 
be forgotten in her innate elegance and scrupulous neat- 
ness, the other conveyed the impression of being in rags. 
In manner she was familiar and abrupt; in gesture an- 
gular and ungraceful; but her face lighted up with so 
much intelligence when she spoke that nothing was seen 
but the deep-set, clear gray eyes and the waving masses 
of red gold hair, looped in such a grand frame-work 
round her well-shaped head.” 

In a beautiful and richly furnished house in Hyde Park 
Square, surrounded by all the luxuries which wealth can 
procure, we find Mr. St. John Aylott, the handsome, in- 
dolent, proud husband of the beautiful Isola. They had, 
at the commencement of the story, been married about 
five years, and during that time had lived exclusively 
for one another. He was intensely proud of his family 
name, and devotedly attached to his wife—never mixing 
in any society, never weary of the monotonous, aimless, 
but luxurious life which his own selfishness imposed 
upon them both, and apparently unconscious that any 
higher duty devolved upon him than that of being 
absolute master of a stately, well-appointed household. 
The case was different with Isola: she loved her hus- 
bandand knew no will but his, but she longed for human 
sympathy, for a wider field of action—she envied the 
poorly-clad,busy women whoseemed to have some purpose 
in life; the merry school-girls who ran laughing through 
the streets ; the loud-voiced, valgar, merry tradesman’s 
wife, the mother of a noisy brood of happy, healthy lit- 
tle ones; but these yearnings were buried in the deep 
recesses of her own heart, she dared not give them utter- 
ance. To the great disgust of St. John, their seclusion 
is broken in upon by Mrs. Osborn, who is Isola’s aunt, 
and who adds to the crime of her own intrusion 
within the sacred precincts of his mansion that of intro. 
ducing her strong-minded and very untidy-looking daugh- 
ter Jane. After a long conversation, in which Jane 
speaks more plainly than agreeably to Isola, she retires 
with the satisfying reflection that she has snapped the 
first link of thechain surrounding this “ soul in bondage.” 
If St. John were less selfish and weak, we should be in- 
clined to pity him, for he foresees that these newly 
formed relations will be the means of alienating his wife 
from him, but his whole character is so thoroughly con- 
temptible that we incline to rejoice at his wife’s release 
from thraldom. Even on awakening to a just apprecia- 
tion of his unworthiness, which becomes more and more 
apparent as the story progresses, her devotion and love 
know no abatement; at his loss of fortune, through his 
own blind folly and wilfulness, she never utters a com- 
plaint, his open flirtation with the heartless coquette 
Marcy she endures without murmuring, and even when 
he so far forgets himself as to strike her she evinces no 
resentment, There is, perhaps, a little exaggeration in 
her almost superhuman patience; but similar instances 





have been found in real life, although we do not meet 
them frequently. The pride of St. John receives a gag 
blow when reverse of fortune obliges him to find ay 
asylum for himself and wife, and an orphan nephew 
whom Isola has adopted in opposition to his wishes, in 
the humble dwelling of poor Mrs. Osborn. A friend pro. 
cures for him a secretaryship with a salary of three hun. 
dred pounds a year, and with great difficulty induces 
him to accept it. As might be expected, St. John takes 
offence at some act on the part of his employers which 
he construes into an insult, and leaves his situation, 
Jane takes the liberty of remonstrating somewhat ener. 
getically with her non-paying lodger on the imprudence 
of his conduct, and a stormy debate ensues between 
them, in which he informs her, among other things, that 
he will not submit to her “ vulgar interference,” and she 
tells him that she knew he was a poor creature at" best, 

“Now, Miss Osborn, if you are going to be abusive, I 
must leave the room,’ said St. John with his statcliest 
manner. ‘I have not fallen to this point of degradation 
ret |’ 

“ «Point of degradation !’ echoed Jane. ‘Do you know 
what degradation is, Mr.St. John? ‘I know it now, he 
answered bitterly. ‘ Yes,’ retorted Jane, ‘ that’s just about 
it!—that’s just about your compass of degradation—you, 
with your life bound up in ta.lordom and clean table. 
cloths, and making positive virtues out of artificial pro- 
prieties and drawing-room ceremonials! You see no deg- 
radation in want of manly courage or a finikin, woman. 
ish pride you ought to be ashamed of; only in shabby 
clothes and dingy furniture and the disagreeable outside 
of poverty. You think you are being degraded now be- 
cause I, poor and ugly, have dared to speak to you heart 
to heart, and man to man, believing that there might 
perhaps be a chord deeper than I have yet seen, which 
would be struck by the touch of truth. And there isu’t! 
You are just a contemptible man-milliner, as I said of 
you from the first, and | wash my hands of you alto. 
gether.’ 

“Saying which Jane Osborn hurled herself out of the 
room, having, as her mother predicted, done more harm 
than good, St. John Aylott not being of the nature of 
those who can bear a righteous rebuke roughly and 
vigorously administered.” 

One littlé gleam of romance fell across Jane’s rough 
path of life, but it was evanescent, and with it youth and 
freshness went also ; she still toiled for her mother and 
herself, was still unselfish and helpful, but she became 
aged and hardened before her time. 

Mrs. Linton is a close observer, and hits off with skill 
and fidelity the salient points of strength or weakness in 
social life; and her extensive knowledge of human 
nature enables her to analyze and depict with accuracy 
the thoughts and motives and actions appearing in 
her story. We recognize them at once as likenesses—a 
little colored by the hand of the artist—of people whom 
we have met and known ; their individuality is distinctly 
marked, and each stands out a complete and independent 
type of character. They all talk naturally likewise, 
which is particularly agreeable to the reader, and in the 
comments and observations which are interwoven with 
the story the authoress possesses the happy faculty of 
giving expression to her opinions without ever becoming 
wearisome, 
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Love in Spain, and other Poems. By Martha Perry 
Lowe, author of The Olive and the Pine. Boston: Wi- 
lium V. Spencer. 1867.—* What do you think of Martin 
Farquhar Tupper as a poet?” an enthusiastic admirer of 
that bard once asked ‘Thackeray in a somewhat obtrusive 
manner across the breakfast-table, “Sir,” blandly re- 
sponded the most amiable of cynics, laying down his knife 
and fork and staring his interlocutor in the face, “I 
don’t think of Martin Farquhar Tupper as a poet—atall. 
On pretty much the same principle we shall spare our 
selves the trouble of expressing any other opinion on Mrs. 
(?—why will ladies who indulge in print leave their un- 
happy reviewers in doubt on so delicate a point) Mrs. 
Lowe’s Other, that is her miscellaneous and _ patriotic, 
poems, than that they are very miscellaneous and puatrl- 
otic indeed, and not much below the average of miscel- 
laneous and patriotic poetry generally. We prefer to de- 
vote all the space we can spare to her longest and most 
elaborate performance, which is not a poem, as she seems 
to suppose, but a novel in dramatic form—the skeleton 
of a novel, as it were, with those tiresome descriptions left 
out. The plot is very neatly constructed out of those 
good old materials that all novel readers know by heart. 
‘Two young gentlemen imprudently fall in love with the 
same young lady, who, being denied the privilege pos 
sessed, we believe, by ladies of Malabar and some other 
enlightened spots, of a plurality of husbands, is forced to 
choose, and naturally takes the one who is handsome and 
poetical and romantically poor rather than the one who 
is simply good-looking and sensible and prosaically rich. 
Besides, the latter is so silly as to get the young ladys 
wordly-minded guardians on his side, which, as every 
novel reader could tell him, is sufficient to ruin his 
chances with any proper-spirited heroine at once. iy ” 
novel combination gives occasion for a great deal ® 
sprightly dialogue, wherein are delicately traced the - 
rious grades of intimacy by which the formal “ senor | 4n 
“gseforita” give place to the endearing Alancia, which is 
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his name, and the caressing Elena, which is his Spanish | was a half-developed, ignorant, and unsympathetic com- 
notion of her name, Eleanor. Meantime, the scene being | panion. But all at once there came to him a great 
in Spain, there is a delightfully mysterious conspiracy— | awakening, an undefined aspiration to be lifted from his 
there always is a conspiracy in Spain—into which the! state of degradation, an ardent longing for a better, 
lucky lover, who has the misfortune to be a patriot as well | higher life: 


as poet, is inveigled, and who, on its being somewhat ig- | 
nominously squelched by a truculent colonel of cavalry, 

who rides down the revolution single-handed, is tendered | 
a place in the cabinet by his gratetul sovereign and mag- | 
nanimously refusing, is exiled at an hour’s notice. Tast- | 
ily packing up a tooth-brush and a clean shirt, the in-| 
flexible patriot goes, first leaving for his beloved a note | 
to acquaint her with the cause of his departure, which | 
missive is, of course, intercepted or destroyed by that | 
young person’s aunt. At first Eleanor is sadly cut up by, 
the supposed desertion of her lover; but being in the | 
main a sensible girl, despite her romantic notions, 

prudently resolves to make the best of a bad business and, | 
to secure herself at all events from the terrors of old maid- | 
enhood, agrees to marry the other young man. But just as 

everything is ready—-the cake ordered, the cards printed, 

and the minister notified—the missing one has the bad 

taste to turn up again, and so extremely handsome and | 
mysterious and poor that Eleanor vows if she can’t marry 

him she won’t marry anybody, but will die an old. maid 

first. Then there is the very deuce to pay for awhile until, 

finally, the other young man, finding that he can’t get 

her, magnanimously resolves to give her up, and tells the 

duke so, who calls him a caballero, and says he couldn’t 

think of it, which so overpowers the other young man 

that he has to go out. Then he goes to Eleanor 

and says he gives her up. At first she turns pale | 
and says she couldn’t think of it, but is finally per- 

suaded to think better of it, and calls the other young 

man her friend. He is immediately overpowered again 

and goes out. Then they all go to Sir Henry, who is 
provoked, and says so, and some other sharp things, which 

so irritate Alancia that he asks him hotly if he doubts 
his honor ; whereupon Sir Henry relents, and after dash- 
ing away a tear, says in his blunt way, “ ‘Take her, 

Alancia.” Alancia takes her, and everybody prepares to 

be happy when Sir Henry maladroitly enquires for the 
other young man, who is kicking his heels behind the 
scenes. He is brought in only to be instantly over- 
powered and go out again, for the last time, probably to 
spend the night getting very drunk on aguardiente, and 
wake up with a dreadful headache in the morning. 

Now everybody does get happy, including the reader. 

Sir Henry says, “ Bless you, me cheyild !” and the curtain 
falls. The only fault we have to find with this singularly 

interesting drama arises from the apparent indecision of 
the author at the beginning whether to write it in Span- 
ish or English, which results in making the first few 
scenes a curious mixture of both. A certain amount of 
Castilian we were, of course, prepared for: buenas dias 
and caramba and por dios and hombre and amigo are ex- 
pressions which no Spanish novel can afford to be with- 
out. But when we find one Aida/go remarking that the 
“moze isso bonita” and another Aidalgo observing that the 
“Schorita Inglesa is too preciosa” we are somewhat puzzled, 
and when we discover a little later that these Spanish 
gentlemen say schor or seadr, Midrid or Madrid indis- 
criminately to fit the metre, we begin shrewdly to suspect 
that they are only: miserable impostors of Englishmen la- 
boring under a severe indigestion of Ollendorfl’s New 
Method, Otherwise, we have no hesitation in declaring 
that the book, for those who like thie sort of thing, is 
just the sort of thing such people like, and advise them 
immediately to procure it of James Miller, who is the 
New York agent. 


Stephen Dane. By Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1867.—To combine amusement with 
instruction, to interest the reader in a work of fiction in 
which all the incidents and characters are shaped to the 
futherance of one great purpose—to present striking and 
impressive scenes, such as are likely to have a parallel in 
actual life, suggesting serious reflection, and appealing 
powerfully to our best sympathies, isa task requiring 
more than ordinary ability, and one to which the author- 
ess of the present work has proved herself to be in many 
respects fully equal. The position of the working-man 
is at this time a subject which in Europe has assumed 
gigantic and alarming proportions, and which even here 
requires careful and judicious handling. Whether it be 
to his advantage to make him a hero of fiction, to flatter 
his vanity, and exalt him to an imaginary eminence, 
which shall make him dissatisfied with any attainable 
position, is a question which we do not at present consid- 
er it our province to discuss. Certain it is that the re- 
sult of such sentimentalizing philanthropy has, thus far, 
been to arouse a spirit of unrest and discontent ; to breed 
discordance in households hitherto peaceful and happy ; 
and, by pandering to a morbid taste for excitement, to 
create a vast amount of agitation, to the great glorifica- 
tion of long-winded orators, and very little to the advan- 
tage of the working-man himself. By this species of 
popular idolatry the artisan is apt to be placed in the 
position of the client who wept at the recital of his 
wrongs, the magnitude of which he learned for the first 
time from the lips of his counsel. The poor man fancies 
himself a martyr to the injustice of society, becomes un- 
fitted for his calling and incapable of applying himself 
to the serious business of life. Happily his inbred com- 
mon sense will frequentiy preserve him from becoming 
the dupe of superficial oratory, by teaching him instine- 
tively to discern the motive and to resent the too trans- 
parent attempt at humbug. The authoress of the present 
work is free from all such affectations. Thoughtful and 
Sincere, her heart is in her work, and its merits can 
scarcely fail to ensure satisfactory recognition. 

Stephen Dane is not an ideal working-man, but he is an 
exceptional one. From childhood until his twenty-third 
year he had been content to work in a dull, plodding sort 
of way, finding no mental aid from the two beings who 
with himself composed the wretched household ; for his 
father was a drunkard and his poor orphan cousin Joe 





‘**So he looked with hungry, longing, unreasoning eyes. They 
were touching eyes, too. Large, and of that soft, appealing 
brown you sometimes see ina dog who questions you minutely, 
A shadow in them, as if he had never lived in the light. 

“The face was indifferent. You see hundreds of such faces 
among the working poor. If you are careless, you pronounce 
them stolid and pass them by. Looking underneath you see a 
fine possibility in that starved and stunted development, a soul 
that could have grown to grander heights, but in some way 
missed its proper aliment. The brow was not very high but 
broad, with rugged corners and great width of temple. It was 
overhung by shaggy chestnut curls that seemed never to have 
been combed out thoroughly. The cheek bones were high, the 
nose straight and strong, with a good deal of character in it. 
The chin was resolute and well pronounced, giving a squareness 
and power to the face. The lips had a heavy, careless expres- 
sion, as if they had dropped together, rather than shut with any 
firm purpose.” - 

The proprietor of the foundery where Stephen worked 
was deservedly unpopular. He was a hard, cruel task- 
master—a tyrant by nature, who believed that workmen 
should be made to submit or to starve, and that all edu- 
cation only tended to make them discontented. The 
character of Mr. Vennard is one, unfortunately, too com- 
mon among us; such men almost invariably grow rich, 
and achieve that consideration which wealth so commonly 
but unjustly commands in the community. Who can 
wonder that the unreasoning but honest laborer who 
helped to build up these gigantic fortunes should be 
given to uttering complaints against the power of capital 
to keep him down? But threats and complaints avail 
but little when wives and children are starving, and the 
laborer’s only safety is in thrift and accumulation and a 
determined endeavor to render himself and his children 
independent. Stephen Dane did not join in any of the 
outbreaks which were consequent upon the iron rule en- 
forced by Mr. Vennard; but he felt a growing conscious- 
ness of power and resolved that his life should no longer 
be wasted. An attempted act of injustice on the part of 
his employer affords him an opportunity for quitting the 
foundery, and his subsequent career is one of steady, 
unchecked advancement. The crime of another hangs 
heavily upon him for a time; but he bears his burden 
with patient bravery, and his aspirations meet with de- 
served success. Under good influences the character of 
poor Joe develops wonderfully, her unrequited love for 
Stephen acquires strength and dignity with her moral 
and mental elevation, and the close of her life is touching 
and consistent. The plot of the story is extremely sim- 
ple, and the book appeals to the reader less as a work of 

fiction than as the result of clear and extensive observa- 
tion upon an earnest and thoughtful mind. 


Man and the Conditions that Surround Him : is Prog- 
ress and Deeline, Past and Present. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. 1867.—The subjects considered in this 
book are certainly among the most important to which 
we can give our thoughts, and those to which at the 
present time a special degree of attention is awarded. 
Ethnological and anthropological societies exist in all 
parts of the civilized world, raking up long-buried evi- 
dences of man’s former physical and mental condition 
and endeavoring, though with little present hope of suc- 
cess, to fix the epoch of his appearance upon earth. Any 
honest effort in anthropological science we confess has 
our earnest sympathy. We want to know all we can in 
regard to the past, present, and future of our genus. At 
the same time we are aware that many books have been 
written in regard to the natural and social history of 
man which are mere twaddle, full of cheap science and 
false science and humbug of all kinds. We, therefore, 
took up the production of an unknown author with fears 
and misgivings—feelings which were not diminished 
when we regarded the somewhat meretricious though 
dingy style in which his publisher has seen fit to clothe 
it. But our apprehensions vanished as we read on, and 
before we had half finished the book we had arrived at 
the conclusion that the author knew what he was talk- 
ing about, and that if there was no great degree of pro- 
fundity, there was, what the great majority of thinking 
persons will regard as much better, good sense and intel- 
ligibility. 

Whilst, however, we express this general opinion of 
the book before us, we are constrained to say that there 
is much in it to which ethnologists will not give their 
assent and which is not sustained by the accumulated 
knowledge we possess, Thus, in contending for the 
capacity of all races for a high degree of civilization, the 
author forgets that some races have had unbounded oppor- 
tunities for attaining an exalted rank in this respect 
which they have shown themselves unable to improve. 
The inference which he seems to enforce—that the Egyp- 
tians were negroes—is certainly not founded on fact. 
That they were black is very true, but mere color is not 
a racial distinction. Many nations of pure Caucasian 
origin are as black as the veriest barbarian negro who 
considers himself as but one remove from the gorilla. 

There are other points to which exception might pro- 
perly be taken, but the book is, on the whole, so very 
creditable to the intelligence and research of the author 
that we refrain from further specifying the doctrines and 
assertions to which we cannot give our assent. 

There are numerous typographical errors which show 
carelessness in reading the proofs. Lepsious for Lepsius, 
Bunson for Bunsen, Caucassian for Caucasian, Braminical 
for Brahminical, are irritating disfigurements. We hope 
the author will continue his studies, and that he will 
ere long again make his appearance before the literary 
and scientific world. 


The Romance of the Age. By Edward E. Dunbar. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1867.--The_ trav- 
eller who finds himself transported from New York to 
San Francisco by means of first-class steamers, fitted up 





with every modern convenience and accommodation, and 


who, on his arrival in the great metropolis of the Pacific, 
is lodged in a hotel rivalling in luxury and comfort any 
in the older states, seldom pauses to realize the debt of 
gratitude he owes to those hardy pioneers whose pbysi- 
cal and moral courage enabled them to brave the dan- 
gers and endure the hardships and privations of which 
this narrative, drawn from personal experience, as well 
as from the most reliable and authentic sources, furnishes 
8o interesting an account. Mr. Dunbar’s work is full of 
curious and valuable information, communicated in a 
pleasant and unaffected manner; it is the production of 
a clear-headed and judicious man, whose own adventur- 
ous career is replete with interest (for he was among the 
passengers who first entered the Golden Gate from New 
York in the steamer Panama, in 1849), but whose sense 
of justice and distaste for self-assertion lead him to extol 
the efforts, energies, and perseverance of those on whose 
noble and self-sacrificing endeavors history has hitherto 
been silent. The simple facts concerning the discovery 
of gold have not until now been clearly and truthfully 
given. Like almosi all valuable discoveries it was the 
result of chance rather than of contemplation or design; 
but for a knowledge of how that chance came about the 
world is indebted to the author of the present work, as 
well as for an account of the singularly interesting inci- 
dents connected with the early settlement of California. 
The whole story of Marshall’s finding the gold is admira- 
bly told, and is connected with this remarkable fact, that 
on the very day on which he found the particles of ore 
“the treaty which closed the Mexican war and gave us 
California was signed in the city of Mexico.” 

The history of General Sutter’s life in California isa 
just tribute to one whose courage, enterprise, and benevo- 
lence merited more generous requital. There is no one 
whose name is purer from reproach ; no one who was 
ever found more willing to forego the ordinary objects of 
human aspiration—safety, riches, and comfort—for the 
good of his fellow-beings ; no one who, at the close of a 
noble and arduous career, stands forth a more notable 
example of the proverbial ingratitude of a republic. To 
those who toiled with him and were enriched by his 
means ; to those who succeeded the first pioneers and are 
reaping the benefit of his labors ; to those who enjoyed 
his open-handed hospitality, and to all who share in the 
blessings of the land of his adoption, the present position 
of this brave and worthy veteran is a disgrace which no 
man with any sense of right or honor should allow to 
tarnish the American name. Throughout the whole nar- 
rative Mr. Dunbar has evinced a clear appreciation of the 
unrequited claims of General Sutter, and a sensitive desire 
that his countrymen should suffer no stain for their tar- 
diness in acknowledging the debt which is justly due. 


Wells’s Every Man his Own Lawyer. New York: 
Benjamin W. Hitchcock. 1867.—When the legal or 
medical reviewers of Toe RounD TABLE courteously de- 
cline to review a work which seems to fall within their 
professional circle, our usual inference is that the work 
in question is not worth reviewing. Such an inference 
is warranted in general by our knowledge of the value 
of their jadgement and by our experience of their im- 
partial candor. Nevertheless there is no rule without 
an exception, and to illustrate the application of the 
adage to the matter in our mind, suppose a work 
were to be put on the market called Avery Man his 
Own Editor, or Every Man his Own Printer; it 
would not be surprising in such a case were we to 
forego our customary ingenuousness and to decline 
favorable notice of so preposterous and impossible a pro- 
duction, We ought not, therefore, to be surprised at the 
objections of our legal friends to Hvery Man his Own Law- 
yer. If every man were indeed his own lawyer, where 
would the gentlemen of the long robe be? Plainly such 
instructions as are implicitly promised by the very title 
of such a book must be sternly objected to, by those who 
are lawyers for other people, on the plainest rule of 
self-preservation, For all this such a book is not 
necessarily altogether bad. We have known medi- 
cal treatises which the faculty would not look at on 
shore to save human life at sea; and it is easy to 
conceive of thousands and thousands of people in this 
country who, from distance or slender means, feel un- 
able to consult a lawyer, but who would be glad many 
times in the year of just such information as 
Wells’s Hvery Man his Own Lawyer affords. We would 
certainly advise people who can do so to let other 
men be their lawyers ; but if they will not or cannot avail 
of professional assistance, we would not for that reason 
deprive them of all cognate knowledge, even if it be of a 
fragmentary description. The present volume contains 
a great deal of matter, improved from former editions 
and brought down to meet the exigencies of the present 
day, and, to bankrupts and creditors, merchants, farmers, 
justices of the peace, and notaries of non-legal education, 
to landlords and tenants, to emigrants, executors, admin- 
istrators, and many others Hvery Man his Own Lawyer 
may often prove a valuable book of reference. It hap- 
pens to most men that they sometimes have occasion to 
draw some simple paper, to ascertain some simp.e fact, 
for which neither time nor convenience favor reference 
to alegal adviser. This book is prepared to meet such 
contingencies and it meets them clearly, simply, and well. 


Amy Denbrook : A Life Drama. By the author of 
Woman and Marriage, ete. New York: James O'Kane. 
1867.—As dull, uninteresting, and tedious people never 
utterly die out in the world, but have their places and 
their uses among us, we see no reason why books with 
similar characteristics should not meet with an equal 
amount of toleration. It would be difficult, perhaps, to 
indicate their appropriate place, but they are so far 
useful that they afford occupation for the printer and 
paper-maker, call forth the exercise of much patience on 
the part of the reader, and a correspondivg amount of 
generosity on that of the publisher. 

When Dogberry declares his willingness to bestow all 





his tediousness, even if it were a“ thousand times more,” 
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upon Leonato, we are inclined to laugh at the frankness 
of the admission, but we have among us some novelists 
who seem to be actuated by a similar feeling of beneve 
lence, though we doubt that their eandor would equal 
that of the honest watchman, We have been led to 
these reflections by the perusal of the above-named 
book, than which we have met with nothing more com- 
monplace and tedious, It is a simple record of the 
every-day life of people moving in a certain sphere in 
New York, and not particularly interesting, even grant. | 
ing that it be faithfully rendered, to the world at large ; | 
but there are some improbabilities which it is difficult to | 
reconcile with the laws of existing society, The best | 
character in the book is that from which it derives its | 
name, but even she requires an acquaintance extending 

throughout the entire volume to awaken much interest | 
in her behalf, for she isnot particularly attractive at first, 

Hier rejection of the man she loves because she fears he 

may wish to control her actions after marriage is searcely | 
natural in so young a girl, but the steady perseverance, | 
truthfulness, and earnest resolve to act rightiy through | 
life atone for the petulance and self-essertion of her early | 
days. Among the other characters there is not one | 
above mediocrity. Perhaps the most worthy of respect | 
ia Dr. Kenrick. The style is occasionally exaggerated | 
and the reflections long and wearisome, | 


The Brown Papers, By Arthur Sketchley. Reprinted | 
Srom Fun, London; Kun Office. 1866, New York : | 
George Loutledge & Sons. 1867,.—Preserving Mrs, | 
Brown's personality by binding in brown paper covers 
her autobiographical papers, printed in brown ink, on | 
paper of a slightly brownish tinge, Mr, Sketchley has | 
collected the admirable garrulitics of this much-experi- | 
encing old lady who has go long delighted the readers of | 
Fun, ‘The adventurous explorations of this respectable- 
ized union of Mrs, Nickleby and Sairey Gamp are too 
wel! known on this side the Atlantic as among the best 
specimens of broad humor that have lately appeared in 
the English comic papers to require explanation from us, 
Our readers are probably pretty familiar with most of | 
the book, of which the prefatory letter from Mrs, Brown 
to her editor is the only portion that has not appeared in 

TUN. 

“The idea of you, sir,” the worthy matron begins, ‘‘a-asking | 
my leave for to write a book about me is rich indeed, when I’m 
sure you've been and made that free with my name as will make 
me a by-word to my dyin’ day, as the sayin’ is, and not able to 
put my nose over the door in comfort, tho’ I’m sure a quieter 
neighbor wasn’t never know’d,” etc., etc. . “If you want to 
know aby more about me ask the neighbors right and left, and 
you'll hear a plenty, as I’ve had to threaten with the law once or | 
twice; 80 you look out as you don’t go a-printing any things as is | 
like a label on me, for lve got friends in the jaw, thro’ one a- | 
being a porter at a law stationer’s these fifteen years, and my own | 
niece’s boy is in chambers in the Temple, as is a easy place at six 
shillings a week, tho’ lonesome, thro’ the gentleman always a 
promising to be back in ten minutes, and never a-turning up no 
more. . . Tho’ I will say as book-learnin’ don’t do much good, 
except to them as has their senses about ’em, and then books 
isn’t necessary; but parties ’as often told me as I spoke like a 
book, as I’m sure any one is welcome for to hear.” 

The appearance of Arthur Sketchley’s book is, we 
hepe, but the arant-coureur of Mr. Rose among us, since, 
as we have before mentioned, he projects giving a series 
of entertainments in this country that shall include Mrs. 
Brown’s visit to the Paris Exhibition. 





Practical ITints on the Art of Illumination. By Alice 
Donlery. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1867.—Any- 
body fond of dainty work and with a taste for medizval- 
ism and artistic employment may find a copious fund of 
amusement in this handsome volume. The art which 
was 80 diligently pursued centuries ago, as gorgeous 
missals, MSS., and documents of the middle ages survive 
to testify, has in modern times been preserved only by 
votaries of ssthetical ecclesiasticism. Of late, however, 
there have been evidences of a revival. Scripture texts, 
creeds, the Lord’s Prayer, mottoes, verses of poetry, di 
plomas, memorial documents, are frequently seen illumin- 
ated with more or less elaboration and skill, But its 
long disuse has resulted in such general ignorance that in 
modern illumination the most fundamental principles of 
the art are painfully disregarded ; and the designers, even 
in cases where a correct taste prevents their inharmonious 
use of colors, betray in their symbolisms an ignorance of 
the signification of emblems and colors that is only less 
ludicrous than melancholy, By astudy of Miss Donlevy’s 
JTints blunders of this kind may be guarded against, and 
the beginner will find in them instructions for every de- 
tail and aid in all his difficulties, Beside ample illus- 
trations, sample letterings, borders, monograms, and other 
designs, the book is accompanied by five outline plates of 
Miss Rossetti’s poem, Consider, in which the gilded back- 
ground is already prepared ready for coloring. A little 
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atagres: that of the Synoptic Gospels and the supplement 
of Jolin, The Gospels, too, while containing the sub 
stance of Cliristian doetrine, do not bear the character of 


finality; we find in them a visibly progressive system, | 


yet declared to be incomplete and preparatory, So, too, 
with the Acts, the Epistles, ete, Suchis the general argu 
ment, and every thoughtful reader will be interested in 
following it out, 


Carmina Vulensia; A Complete and Acenyate Collection 
of Yale Coll Ye Nons/s, with / iano Accompaniment, Com- 
piled and arranged by Herd, V. D, Garretson, New 
York; Taintor Brothers d& Co, 1867,—Colleetions of 
American College Songs have hitherto been but shabby 
and incomplete affairs, the best that existed having long 
ago become antiquated—if, indeed, it ever was otherwise 
—while a wretched pamphlet without music was the 
only assemblage of Yale songs as such, Against this 
handsome volume no accusations of the kind can be 
brought, It collects a number of airs and words which 
are now, we imagine, in print for the first time, not afew 
of which will be new to Yalensians of quite recent years, 
The assurance of the book's completeness, however, war- 
rants a lament that some of the once favorite airs—7he 
Stormy Winds do Blow, Tell Aunt Rhody, Lilliullero, 
for instance—should have been suffered by recent gene 
rations to fall into desuetude, Nevertheless, the Messrs, 
Taintor and Mr, Garretson have deserved well from 
Yalensians wherever they may be, and from the thou 
sands of people to whom the associations of college-tife 
are not requisite as an introduction to those ercations of 
modern merriment, mingled with legacies from unnum. 
bered generations of collegians and with time-honored 
old staves that Coour de Lion might have sung—and cer- 
tainly would have done, had he known them—in chorus 
with the iovial Clerk of Copmanhurst. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 





D, AppLeton & Co., New York,—Appleton's Hand-hook of Amer- 
ican Travel, The Northern Tour, With maps of the leading 
routes of travel and of the principal cities, By Edward H. 
Hall, Pp. xvi, 456, viii, 1867. 

P. O’Suea, New York.—May Templeton, Pp, 468, 1867. 

Coaina, the Rose of the Algonquins. By Mrs, Anna H, 
Dorsey. Pp. 145. 1867, 

Ketity & Pret, Baltimore.—The Mineral Waters of the United 
States and Canada, With a map and plates. By J.J. Moor- 
man, M.D. Pp. 507. 1867. 


J. B. Lirpincorr & Co., Philadelphia.—Far above Rubies. By 


Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Pp. 440, 167. 
Heart-Breathings: or, The Soul's Desire. By 8. P. God- 

win. Pp. 123. 1867. 
T. B. PeTerson & Bros., Philadelphia.—Bleak House. By Charles 

Dickens. Pp. vii., 338.1867. 
Tue AMERICAN News Co., New York.—Notes on Walt Whitman, 
as Poet and Person. By John Burroughs. Pp. 108. 1867. 
Leypoutpt & Hoit, New York.—Fathers and Sons: A Novel. By 
Ivan Sergheievitch Turgenef. Translated from the Russian, 
with the approval of the author, by Eugene Schuyler, Ph.D. 





American Phonography. By Andrew J. Graham. Pp. viii., 
vi., 57, 216. 32, iv., 40,12. 1867. 

D. VAN Nostranpv, New York.—Guide to West Point and the 

U.S. Military Academy. Pp. 105, 1867. 
PAMPHLETS, Etc, 

Roperts Bros., Boston.—Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By 
S$. Baring-Gould, M.D. (Advance sheets.) Pp. 255. 1867. 
Beavis & Co., New York.—Beadle’s Dime Hand-book of Yacht- 
ing and Rowing. By Henry Chadwick. Pp. 62. 1867. 

———Riding and Driving. Pp. 32. 1867. 
———Cheess Instructor. Pp. 80. 1867. 

Pott & Amery, New York.—Ritualism: What the “ Declaration 
of the Kight-and-Twenty Bishops” Means. By John Fulton, 
Priest. Pp, 32. 1867, 

Ture American News Co., New York.—Tonrists’ and Invalids’ 
gg to the Northwest. Compiled by Charles Li. Sweetser. 
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lund & Hovauron, New York.—American Edition of Dr. Wm. 
Smith's Dictionary. Revised and edited by Prof. IL. B. Hack 
ett, _— and Ezra Abbot, A.M., AALS, Part ILL, pp. 225 to 
83, 1867, 

Conversations on Ritualiam, Pp, 77% 1867. 

Rosenr Cranks & Co., Cincinnati,-Good Samaritans: A Poem, 
By Thomas Buchanan Read, Vp, 2) 1867. 

We have also received current issues of The Northwestern In 
furance and Mercantile Journal-Chicago; Belgravin—London ; 
The New York Medical Journal, The Edinburgh Review (reprint), 
The Catholic World—New York; The Northern Mouthly and New 
Jersey Magazine, Newark. 
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Me to Skecp must, we fear, be pronounced untenable on 
the general ground of the very strong presumption 


name is attached, It appears that he has “conveyed” 








patient study and practice, under its guidance, will enable 
any one of average skill asa draughtsman to become fairly 
proficient in a delightful and tasteful in-door occupation. 


The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. 
Bampton Lectures. By Thomas D. Bernard, A.M, of 
Exeter College, ete. From the second London edition, with 
improvements. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1867.—This 
series of Bampton Lectures is eminently satisfactory. 
The author proposes a definite and limited plan, and 
works it out very carefully and completely. ‘The style is 
neat, clear, concise, sometimes epigrammatic. It is a 
real pleasure, in these days of careiess and overstrained 
writing, to get hold of such a volume. Without being 
polemical, Mr. Bernard constructs a forcible and finished 
argument against those who impugn the divine origin 
and the unity of the New Testament Scriptures. For he 
shows that there is a plan and order there, extending 
even to the arrangement of the different books as they 
succeed each other ; and that this order is, so to speak, a 
conscious one and progressive. The Gospels, the Acts, 
the Epistles, the Revelation give us a scheme gradually 
unfolded—a scheme both of doctrine and history. And, 


ter to do the character of Mrs. Akers. 





against his having originated anything to which his 


poems from Lieut. Phelps and Mrs, Hemans; while in a 
letter to Mrs, Sarah Helen Whitman, of Providence, he 
confesses “ that I have been guilty of appropriating some 
of the beautiful lines and thoughts of your Still Day in 
Autumn,” adding further, “ I have not the first recollec- 
tion of ever having seen your poem—but to deny it 
would be absurd, while the evidence is so conclusive.” 
A graver offence, if possible, than Mr. Ball’s must in this | ,, ta? 

s ac a ls "es I told her, ‘ Nothing—but your husband is coming.’ As 
event be attribeted to his champion, Mr. O. A. Morse, I said this in Italian, with’ some emphasis, she started 
whose book in his friend’s behalf, if that friend’s guilt 
is established, can be nothing less than one of the most thinking it was her own. You may suppose we laughed 
deliberate combinations of falsehood or forgeries that has asisaes dae Haniel out thn enletaten 
ever come to our notice, The usual guilt of plagiary vg, PE Pe og see ee Pl hours ago.” In July, 
far inferior to the wrong many have been led in this mat- | d LY g 
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| poems ia being prepared for publiestion, which we hope 
| will yield her something, Meanwhile her destitution ia 
extreme, These lines cannct seasonnibly reach thope of 
our readera who might attend the lecture, but they nay 
| serve to pugveRt to others the assistance of a woman of 
entirely extraordinary poetic genius, and one who lag 
struggled with heroic fortitude against cruel trials, 


TO A PORT, 
Badder than starbeams over lonely graves 
Lett lowerless, forgotten of cold eyes, 
Gladder than glittering lnpees of green wayes 
Beneath the violet bend of summer skies, 


Calm as dim groves where not a wind can go 
And every rain-drop turneth to a tear, 

And poecienae as autuimn’s golden glow 
Reddened with kisses of the dying year, 


Made of all moods and beautiful in all, 
Singing the hidden song that nature singe, 
Thou holdest those who hear thee in sweet thrall, 
O poet with the lute of many etrings! 


fpuan Faweorrn, 

Mr. F. A. Brapy will publish early next month a 
translation of Le Confesseur, the novel by M. L’ Abbé 
*%* * author of Le Mandit, whieh appeared in Parig 
last fall, We have a confused impression that this is @ 
posthumous book, the author having died with a year or 
80, and that his name was given at the time—if vo, we 
are unable at present to recall the facts, At all events, 
The Confessor, from the excitement which followed jty 
publication abroad, can be relied upon as a no less search 
ing exposure than Under the Ban of flagrant Ultramon: 
tane iniquities, 


Mr, Kpwann H, HALL, whose recent return from the 
Pacific const is signalized by the publication of his //and. 
Book of Northern Travel, is off again this month for a 
tour round the world, o/@ Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent, Suez, Point de Galle, and Calcutta to China, whence 
he will pass to Yokohama, to San Francisco, and thence 
by the overland route to New York, where he expects to 
be again some time during 1868—the result of all which, 
we suppose, will appear in further guide-books for the 
Messrs, Appleton, 


Tue Rey. Dr. Bouton, who was commissioned last 
year by the Governor and Council of New Hampshire as 
historian of that state, has been at work since last Sep- 
tember upon his records, of which the first volume is 
nearly ready for the press. The early provincial papers 
and other archives existing in the office of the Secretary 
of State, in the Library of the New Hampshire Histori- 
cal Society, the colonial records of M assachusetts, and 
those of Dover, Portsmouth, Hampton, and Exeter, form 
a mass of material which is expected to yield matter 
enough to fill seven large volumes, one of which it is in- 
tended to issue each year. 


Dr. J. C. HEPBURN, a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions to Japan, has completed his dictionary 
of the Japanese language, which is being printed in 
Shanghai, and will be published in this country by Mr. 
A. D. F. Randolph. 


Dn. Isaac I. HlAYEs, at the recent annual meeting of 
the (English) Royal Geographical Society, was awarded 
the Patron’s Medal for his polar expedition. 


THe MARQUISE DE Botssy—better known as the Coun- 
tess Guiccioli, in connection with Byron and Shelley and 
a now extinct circle, and therefore almost forgotten—is 
about to publish, under the tithe Byron, a two-volume 
book of reminiscences of her former admirer. They can 
scarce fail to be interesting. The fair—in 1820—Ter- 
esa and the poet were on the most intimate terms and 
each appeared largely in the correspondence of the other, 
as any one may verify who will be at the pains of run- 
ning through the notesof Murray's editionof Byron, repub- 
lished by the Messrs. Appleton in 1848. ‘The love affair 
between Mazeppa and the Polish Theresa was believed to 
be drawn from passages in their personal history, She 
counselled a remodelling of Sardanapalus, whieh was 
adopted, It was at her request, and while on a visit to 
her at Dante's tomb at Ravenna, that he wrote 7he 
Prophecy of Dante, and to her that it is dedicated, 
Various other of his pieces of a minor character were 
written to, for, or of her, From one of Lord Byron's let- 
ters, dated Nov, 8, 1819, and written, we suppose, from 


a : cows wl aff nicht” 
Mr. A. M. W. BALw’s claim to the authorship of Rock Ravenna, we must be permitted to quote, “ To-night,” he 


says, “as the Countess Guiccioli observed me poring 
over Don Juan, she stumbled by mere ee upon the 
137th stanza of the First Canto, and asked me what it 
meant.” [The stanza—in which “Madam” is Donna 
Julia—is this: 


* For God's sake, Madam—Madam, here ’s my master, 
With more than half the city at his back— 

Who ever heard of such a cursed disaster ! 
‘Tis not my fuult—I kept good watch, alack! 

Do, pray, undo the bolt a little faster— 
‘They're on the stair just now, and in a crack 

Will all be here; perhaps he yet may fly— 

Surely the window's not so very high !""} 


up in a fright and said,‘Oh, my God! is he coming? 


You will be amused, 


1821, when the fifth canto was about to be published, 
Lord Byron wrote—apparently to Mr. Murray—‘ At the 


Mrs. E. OAKEs Smitm—who in her old age finds six | particular request of the Countess Guiccioli | have prom- 
orphaned grand-children dependent upon the earnings of | ised not to continue Don Juan. You will therefore look 
her pen—delivers this week, at Trenton, her lecture | upon these three cantos as the last of the poem. She had 
upon The Dignity of Labor, for the benefit of Mrs. E. C. | read the two first in the French translation and never 
Howarth, the New Jersey poet, of whose misfortunes we | ceased beseeching me to write no more of it.” We have 


took recent occasion to speak. By manual labor and the | quoted enough to show that, from the character of the 


| proceeds of her writings Mrs, Howarth for a long time 
| supported a blind husband and five children, until a 
to a less extent, the same holds true of the relation of the | stroke of paralysis deprived her of all means of earning 


intimacy between them, Lord Byron could hardly have 
had a more competent biographer—none, certainly, among 
those now living—than the author of the forthcoming 





Epistles among themselves. In the Gospels are two]a livelihood. As we have before stated, a volume of her! volumes, which will be looked for with lively interest. 
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qin Bynos- Monument scheme does not find favor, | diapliy of advertisements; it is to give the shortest an 
Fiven at Nottinghain, where hin remained: rest With those | nouncements at the top of the column and the longer 
of lis ancestors, everybody Heociie BO indifferent about it ones below, As the upper part of the eolumn is sup 


that it looks as if his admirers must be content with the 
statue by ‘lhorwaldsen at Trinity College, Oxford, As if 
to show, however, that a prophet is not without honor 
save in hisown country, a letter has reached the eom 
mittee from the President of the Legislative Council at 
sydney, who desires that the monument shall bear an 
imperial character and that Australia shall be a contrib- 
utor, 

A WEEK or two ago wo entered our protest against a 
paragraph which the Associated Press, with its usual 
accuracy, has been sending about the country to the 
effeet that advices from somebody or other left no doubt 
as to Dr, Livingstone’s death, The news, as anybody 
might see who had kept track of the matter, was stale 
and had been upset by later intelligence of which the 
Associated Press, more suo, had taken no notice, Of 
course it is impossible to say whether Livingstone is alive 
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Round 


posed to be the best position, a straggle takes place to 
produce the shortest advertisements, At this moment 
another new ‘ecomie’ journal oceupies the top line 
with the one solitary word of ‘ Banter,’ Some of the 
old proprietors of Mun are said to be its promoters, 
and asa rumor is afloat that Punch has bought up the 
former paper—its only successful rival—it is not unlikely 
to meet with support from the publie who are too liberal 
for Punch, and to veceive help from those free lances 
who are crowded out of the reception room at the Punch 
proprietary,” 





Mr. Ciances Laven, he Speetator opines, is the au- 
thor of The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly, commenced in 
the June Cornhill, ltsargument is that When we find 
ourselves introduced to a fusion of Irish seenery, Italian 
morals, diplomatic mysteries, and commercial parvenus, 





ordead, yet there is no particular reason for supposing the 
latter, and we have little hesitation in saying positively 
that he was not murdered in the time, place, and manner | 
reported. The members of the Royal Geographical | 
Society were protty strenuous in this view and in their | 
conviction of the falsehood of the originators of the story, 

Mr, Young, who commands the search expedition now on | 
its way to Africa, had, he said, “ reasons, based on an | 
eighteen months’ acquaintance with the Johanna men, | 
for believing these to be the greatest scoundrels in exis: | 
tence, and utterly unworthy of credence, If Dr. Living 

stone were dead he had certainly not been killed in the 
manner alleged, This very man Moosa had been at one | 
time under his command, so that he knew him thoroughly, 

In a season of gereat famine, a bullock was killed for the | 
party, and the Johanna men had their share; notwith- | 
standing which, portions belonging to the white men 

were stolen, Moosa accompanied him all through the | 
village in quest of the thief, bat the missing property was 

eventually found in his own bag.” Yet on the authority 

of such a fellow as this the Associated Presa, whose infor- 

mation is little more reliable, has convinced the country | 
of the death of the explorer. The probabilities of the 
matter will appear in these extracts from the speech of | 
Sir Roderick Murchison as president of the Royal Geo- | 
graphical Society : | 

* Already Livingstone, by crossing the northern end of his own 
Lake Nyassa, has determined one important point in respect to | 
the watershed of South Africa, for he has proved, according to 
Dr. Kirk, that this great sheet of water here terminates, and is 
not connected with the more northerly Lake Tanganyika. If he | 
has been spared, as we all hope, he has before him’ as grand a | 
career as was ever laid out before an African explorer, it being | 
now probable that Tanganyika, a fresh-water sca which must 
have an outlet, is connected on the north with the Albert Nyauza 
of Baker and others belonging tothe Nile system. . . . If we 
should learn from our own envoys, and not merely from Arab 
traders, that he has passed on into the interior (and this we shall | 
ascertain in six or seven months), why then, trusting to the skill | 
and the indomitable pluck of Livingstone, we may feel assured 
that, among friendly negro tribes, who know that he is their stead- 
fast friend, he may still realize one of the grandest geographical 
triumphs of our era, the connection of the great ‘Tanganyika with 
the waters of the Nile system. But even here | would have my 
countrymen who are accustomed to obtain rapid intelligence of 
distant travellers not to despair if they should be a year or more 
without any news of our undaunted friend. For, if he be alive, 
they must recollect that he has with him a very small band only | 
of faithful negroes, no one of whom could be spared to traverse | 
the wide revions between Lake Tanganyika and the coast. Until | 
he himself reappears (and how long was he unheard of in his first 
great traverse of Southern Africa’) we have, therefore, little 
chance of knowing the true result of his mission.” 

THERE is something thoroughly bewildering in the 
constant appearance and suspension of new journals in 
London, Just as we came to understand, after certain 
contradictions, that the Adullamites were to have in The 
Day a first-class newspaper, came the news of its abrupt 
termination, and now, according to the “ Flineur” of 
The Morning Star, its affairs have been carried into the 
bankruptey court, ‘Then came Captain Mayne Reid's 
Little Times, which we now learn died after an existence 
of twenty-one days. A new venture is Dark Blue, an 
Oxford University magazine ; and of other rumors to the 
sine purport we have this information from a London 
correspondent ; “ You may not have noticed in the adver 
tising coluinns of our newspapers a peculiarity in the 











| matical slips, we can hardly mistake the school to which 


| making **a virtue of necessity” ? 


with epigrammatic conversation and one or two gram 


the writer belongs, even before we are safe in concluding 
that he is the masterof it.” 7'he Spectator, however, has 
onits hands a—so far as we know—still unverified specu- 
lation that Mina Balatha is by Mr. Anthony Trollope. 
The first three pages, it seems, made this impression upon 
the reviewer, who bethought him of cortain pet phrases of 
Mr, Trollope’s whose presence or absence should deter 
ming the matter=-and Jo! within a page he began to find 
them, But we shall await the solution of the Trollope 
theory before accepting the Lever one. 


Robert AnciBAaLD Anmerrnona, M.A., LL.D.—au- | 


thor of the Dictionary of the Gaelie Language, which 
procured him a pension of £100 a year—died last month 
in the ¢ightieth year of his age, 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 





To Tne Eprror or Tue Rounp TaBie: 

Sim; Can you favor me with the origin of the phrase about 

4 Yours, ¢ete., VIOLA. 

BRookLyN, May 26, 1567, | 

The expression is to be found in Chaucer, The Squier's Tale, 
Pt. Uf, Also in Rabelais, Book IL, ch, 2; in Painter’s Palace of 
Pleasure, the tale of Two Gentlemen of Venice; in Shakespeare— 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iv., 8c. 1; and, finally, in Dry- | 
den’s Palamon and Arcite. 
To Tue Epitor oF Tue Rounp Table: 

Sir: Did Shakespeare write the line, 

“ Off with his head! So much for Buckingham” ? 

If not, who did and what for ? TROJAN. 
Troy, June 1, 1867. 
Certainly not; Colley Cibber. Because in altering and adapting 
Richard IIT, he sought to make the play as “effective”? and mel- 
odramatic as possible. 


To True Eprtor oF Tue RounD TABie: 
Str: [have long racked my brains to find a plausible reason | 
for the names of Sheriff and Attorney Streets, on the east side of | 
the town. Are they so named soberly in pursuance of some local | 
tradition because on them gentlemen of those professions for- 
merly congregated ? or derisively because their narrow and noi- 
some ways figure the popular appreciation of those trades? 
What delver in our antiquarian lore can tell ? 


Yours, etc., 
May 18, 1867. 


To tur Eprror oF Tin Rounp Tan.e: 

Sin: Can you inform me of the origin and meaning or the 
yhrases, “dining with Duke Humphrey” and “the feast of the 
Parmecides "7 If Lmistake not, they have each a similar appli- | 
cation, Respectfully yours, W.A. LL. 
Burra.o, May 20, 1867, 


} 
| 
| 
| 

New York«KER, 
| 
| 


To tut Eprron or Tie Rounp Tannin: 

Sin: One of your readera may perhaps be able to tell me when 
#taye-coaches were first introduced. Lf am told that they were 
known as early as the time of Cr#ar—that, in fact, he came into 
Gaul onthe topofa diligence—Cwsar venit inGalliam summa dil- | 
igentid ¢ Dut Lam inclined to doubt the interpretation, | 
“stow records that “long waggons” for passengera and com. | 
modities were known as early as 1564; and in Sir William Dug- 
dale's Diary we learn that in 1654 he journeyed from Coventry to 
London by the Coventry coach in three days, But the precise pe- 
riod of ite introduction and the name of the Inventor seem lost in | 
equal obscurity, Respectfully, ANTIQUALY, 

Boston, May 10, 1867, 
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lo tHe8 Boiron oF THe Tourn Tani: 

Nin: bi this week's number there is a mathematics! problem 
from © Quidnune,’’ Baltimore, May 11; the solution is as fel 
lows: There are three men to share the loaves—cieht loaves; 
each man has 2°. loaves, He who had 5 loaves vives the teaveller 
2/5 loaves, He who had 4 loaves gives but }y ofa loaf, 

G31 


ot i 








Bigs bg ; 1, 
The man of § loaves takes seven pieces of money; the man of 
three loaves but one, liespectfu ly, ; Fe Vi 

Troy, May 25, 1867, 

To 7H8 Epitorn or Tit Rounn TABLE! 

Sik; Can any of the contributors to your Noles and Queries 
state who is the author of the following lines? They were 
quoted some three years ago by an ex-Congressman—a decided 
radical—who was impatient at the apparent slowness in the pros 
ecution of the war, and who wrote his friend that he was * suf 
fering from an attack of hemorrhage and a want of confidence in 
the administration!” They sound a little like De, Goldsmith, 
but Lhave been unable to find them; 

** Like one who, willing to defer awhile 
A eudden ruin, props the tottering pile ; 
Till in short epace the house and props and all 
Together with a dréadful havyoe fall,” 
1, 8, 
Ngan Dayton, Ohio, May 27, 1867, 


To rus Enrron or Tite Rounn TAsLe: 

Sim: Many years ago | remember reading somewhere a atory 
in verse of aman who contrived a balloon and went, as he sup 
posed, to the moon, After picking up many rare specimens of 
flowers, #tones, etc,. he was about preparing to set sail for earth 
again, when he suddenly came upon an old familiar guide-post 
from which he learned that he had only got a few miles from 
home, 

J can remember only a few disconnected lines: 

* There once was i man who contrived a balloon 
To carry him whither? Why up to the moon, 
So, one fine #tar-light night he wet wall for the sky, 
And joyfully bid our poor planet good by,” 


, Then follow several verses bidding adien to the green fields, 


home, friends, ete,, ete, 
* He picked up a stone which he wiehed he could hand 
To some learned geologist down in our land, ' 
* A blue little weed next attracted our writer, 
Not very much unlike our hare-bell, but brighter, 
And looked, a8 he said, most decidedly Lunar, 
And wished he had come on this enterprise sooner,” 
At length he came to a guide-post which said; 
* Twelve miles to Old Sarem, to Andover nine,” 
* And now the whole mystery at once to explain, 
The man had alighted on Salisbury plain.” 
Will you please tell me the author of the little poem of which 


the above are a few quotations, and where I can find it? 


Ye 


urR, G.B.D. @ 
LEAVENWORTH, Kansas, May 14, 1867. 


To Tne Eprror oF THE RounD TABLe: 
Sin: The conclnding twenty-one lines of the second part of 


| The Fire- Worshippers, in Moore’s Lalla Rookh, are devoted to 


strong denunciations of any one 


** Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the councils of the brave, 
And biasts them in their hour of might ;” 
and among the curses heaped upon his head is that he may have 
——* hopes that but allure to fly, 
With joys that vanish while he sips, 
Like Dead Sea fruits, that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips.”’ 
To Moore’s poem, therefore, I refer your correspondent, ‘‘ Agnes 
8S. M.,” of Baltimore. The notes appended to the lines last 
quoted will explain and show the origin of the ailusion. 

Permit me to add that, to the best of my recollection, Tne 
RounpD TaBLeE recently mentioned, or quoted from, The London 
Quarterly. There certainly is such a review, also published in 
London, but it is of comparatively recent origin, and is under- , 
stood to be the literary organ of the Methodist connection, a 
numerous and influential religious community in the British 
Islands. One of the four great reviews reproduced in New York 
by the Leonard Scott Publishing Company is The Quarterly Re- 
view, originally commenced in 1809 by John Murray, the London 
publisher, with William Gifford as editor, after whom, with a 
short intermission, was J. G. Lockhart (son-in-law of Sir Walter 
Scott), whose reign lasted from 1825 to 1853. The American re- 
publishers have chosen to alter the title from Quarterly Review 
to London Quarterly, and, it is submitted, had no literary or equit- 
able right todoso. An American writer,quoting Zhe London Quar- 
terly (instead of The Quarterly Review) as his authority, would 
simply excite surprise at having relied upon stich an obscure and 
sectarian review as 7/e London Quarterly, known to be the preten- 
tious but feeble mouthpiece of a large but not highly educated 
sectarian body in England, Yours, 

‘ R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 

PHILADELPUIA, June 6, 1867, 

To tue Eviron or Tus Rounn Tanue: 
Sin: Will youinform one of your readers who the author of the 
poem commencing, 
“On Fame'a eternal camping-ground 
Their snow-white tents are spread,” 
is, and where acopy may be had?’ ~—- Very respectfully, 
Jamies LINDSAY, 
Nasnvitie, Tenn,, June 13, 1967, 
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THE NEW SUMMER 


NOJOQUE: 
A Qurarion ror A Continent, By Hinton Rowan Helper, of 
North Carolina, author of * The Impending Crisis of the 


South.” *,* Owing to the prolonged excitement and discus- 
rion which it caused in Congress, Mr, Helper’s previous book 


BOOKS, 


met with a sale unprecedented, and this new work, judging | 


from the very ingenious and cogent manner in which the au- 
thor has treated his subject, will, it is confidently believed, 
attract still greater attention, and produce upon our country 
at large a far more profound and lasting impression, *,* 
Price §2. 
THE CLERCYMAN'S WIFE, 
and other Tales and Sketches. By Mrs, Anna Cora Ritchie 
(Mowatt), author of Fairy Fingers, the Mute Singer, etc. *,* 
Price $1 %. 
The Cameron Pride. Mary J. Holmes’s new novel. 
$1 50. 
Howto Make Money and How to Keep it. $1 50. 
Beauseincourt—New novel, author of Bouverie. $1 %. 
The Bishop’s Son. Alice Cary’s newnovel. $1 %5. 
gitan andthe Conditions that surround him. 
Prometheus in Atlantis : A Prophecy. $2. 


These books are beautifully bound in cloth, are sold every- 
Where, and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
Price by G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. 
Just pudlished, gratis on application, a Catalogue of a Select 
Collection of Books, for sale at very low prices, by JOSEPH SA- 
BIN, Booksxiier 84 Nassau Street. 








TO MEN OF LEISURE OF LITERARY 
‘TASTES. 


Two or three gentlemen of education, who may purpose spend- 
ing the summer at Newport, Saratoga, or other fashionable water- 

ing places, who have the ev/rée of good society, and who have the 
| ability to write spirited and scholarly letters, may arrange with 
| a journal of high position, Nothing short of these requisites in 
any particular will be of the least use. Address in first instance, 
stating views, etc., 


Neptune, 
AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





DAVID Gc. FRANCIS 
(FORMERLY C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (up-stTatrs). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time to time 
and will be forwarded free to any address, 


Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 





Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of 





THE SECOND VOLUME 
oY THE 
DIAMOND EDITION OF THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


THE NEWCOMES, 


With 12 illustrations, price $1 50 (uniform with PENDENNIS), will 
be ready for delivery June 15. 
Please send in your orders early, and oblige 


Yours truly, 


M. DOOLADY. 





Choice Imported Books for Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries. 

J. W. BOUTON invites the attention of Librarians and Collec- 
tors to his extensive and valuable Collection of English books, 
Ancient and Modern, embracing the best authors in all depart- 
ments of Literature, History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
Natural History, Poetry and Drama, Fine Illustrated Works, etc., 
all of which are in fine condition and will be offered at reasonable 


prices. 
J. W. BOUTON, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 





John Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc. 


Priced Catalogues gratis on application, or sent to any address 
on receipt of a stamp to pay postage. 
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COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE | 

SOAP. | 

A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined Veaeran.e | 

Oivs, jn combination with Giycuning, and especially designed 

for the ure of LADIES and for the NURSERY, Ite perfume is | 

exquisite, and its Washing propertics unrivalled, For wale by all | 
Druggiste, E 


SPIEGEL MEERSCHAUM. 


ESTAGLISHED 1853, 


Messrs. Kaldenberg & Son, the oldest and most 
extensive manufacturers in the United States, who received the 
Vinst Mepar at the American Institute, 1865, are the only Ameri- 
can exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of the celebrated Spiegel 
Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar-holders, and Amber Works, 

Monograms, Portraits, ete., cut to order from this fine material, 
which no other house has or keeps for sale. 

N.B.—All our goods are stamped, warranted to color well, and 
eatehetion givenornosale, Repairing, Boiling, etc., in superior 
Btyle. 

*,” Send for Circular, 


We are next to Broadway, 4 and 6G John 
Street, Up-Stairs, First Floor. 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 
Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec: | 


turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. | 








The Bureau Undertakes: 

I—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 

Il.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, | 
AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. | 


| of this distinguished Gentleman. 30 cents, or $3 a year. 


The Round ‘Table. 


A NEW BOOK 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THK BPARKOWGRASS PAPERS, 


Messrs. A. Simpson & Co. 
WILL PUBLISIL 
JULY 18, 166%, 
THE SAYINCS OF DR. BUSHWHACKER 
And Other Learned Men. 
BY F. 8, COZZENS 


(AUTHOR OF THE SPARROWGRASS PAPERS), ET AL. 





Dr. Bushwhacter is incomparable, and is destined to be an em- 
inent character in the world of literature, His saylugs are ad- 
mirably adapted for Town or Country Reading. 

PRICE §1 50. 

A Liberal Discount to Bookscllera and the Trade, Orders 

should be addressed promptly to 


A. SIMPSON & CO., Publishers, 


60 DUANE STREET, New York. 


[June 32, 1867 


D. APPLETON & CO.,, 
443 and 445 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


The Culture Demanded by Modern Life, 


A Series of Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of Scientife 
Education, Edited, with an Introduction on Mental Dipset. 
pline in Education, by Edward L, Youmans, M.D, 1 vol, 
12mo, cloth, price $2 25, 


Most of the Lectures in this volume have not been before pub. 
Hehed in this country, and the authors of several have kindly re. 
vised their prodactions for this work, It may be added that sey. 
eral of the discussions are important, not ouly as presenting the 
claims and educational value of their subjects, but also as suggest. 
ing the best methods of their study, Professor Liebiy's date 
Lecture on the Development of Ideas in Physical Science has eo 
direct a bearing upon the position and claims of science, expec. 
ally in this country, as to deserve a place in the present collec. 
tion; and an excellent translation of it has been expressly made 
for this volume, 

CONTENTS ! 

Tntroduction—On Mental Discipline in Education, 

Professor Tyndall on the Study of Physics, 

Professor Huxley on the Study of Botany, 

Professor Huxley on the study of Zodlogy, 

Dr. James Paget on the Study of Physiology. 

Dr. Faraday on the Education of the Judgement, 

Dr. Whewell on the Educational History of Science, 

Dr. Hodgeon on the Study of Economic Science, 

Mr. Herbert Spencer on Political Education, 

Dr, Barnard on Early Mental Training, 





Sent by mail postpaid to any address on receipt of the above price. 








Hon. S. P, Chase.—Scee July Pictorial Double No, | 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for Portrait, Character, and Biography 


JUNE NUMBER PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 
AMERICAN REPRINT OF 
LONDON SOCIETY. 





Richly illustrated with five beautiful full-page Engravings, beside | 


Ill.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO | numerous smaller pictures, The charming new story by Miss 


PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION. 


| Annie Thomas, called PLayine ror Hicu STakes, is continued. 


IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- | Other articles are My Escare rrom Hypropatuy, on WHat 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY | Corp Water Dip ror Mz (Illustrated); Tue Last Run witn 


MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS. 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 

VI.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 

VII.—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 

VIlI.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 

IX.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 

X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 

The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 





All Commissions should be addressed to 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 
cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name, $1. 





CEORCE STECK & CO. 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 


ever exhibited. Send for Circulars. 
WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 


Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


FLORENCE 





REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Best Family Machine in the World. 
FLORENCE S. M. CO., 


505 Broadway, New York. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


THE STAG-Hounbs ; EXPERIENCES ON DARTMOOR; SMOTHERED IN 


| Roses (Illustrated); Stizn UnMarnrep (Illustrated); Boatine 
LIFE AT OXFORD; LEAVING THE CONFESSIONAL (Illustrated) ; etc., 
| ete., ete. 


For sale by all booksellers and news-agents. 





| TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: Single numbers, 40 cents: one copy, 
; one year, $4 50. The Riverside Magazine and London Society 
| sent to one address for $6. 


| HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


Specimen numbers will be sent to any address, prepaid, on re- 
| ceipt of 30 cents. 


Professor Liebig on the Development of Scientific Ideas, 
E. L. Youmans on the Scientific Study of Human Nature, 


' . 
| Man-Monkeys and Corillas.—With rorry en. 
| graved illustrations, with descriptions of their peculiarities, 
showing many varicties of the species ; opinions of Cuvier, Dar- 
win, Iluxley, Agassiz, anecdotes, etc, in the duly Pictorial Puren- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. 30 cents, or $3a year. Newsmen have it. 





A New Volume, Enlarged and Improved.— 
With the present July number of the Ulustrated PureNno.ogica 
| JOURNAL the 46th vol. commences. It contains 40 quarto pages 
and 70 engravings of men, women, monkeys, and gorillas, ete.; 
original articles on Oratory; Women of the North and of the 
| South; Distinguished Statesmen, Clergymen, Orators, and 
| Stupids; Ethnology, Physiognomy, Phrenology, Psychology, and 
| Sociology. It is adapted to the Clergyman, Lawyer, Physician, 





| Editor, Parent, Teacher, Business-man, Artist, and to the Me- 
| chanic. Indeed, everybody may read it with pleasure and profit. 
Only 30 cents, or $3 a year. Address the Editor, 5. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. Newsmen have it. 


LONDON BOOKS. 


JAYNE & DENHAM, 
IMPORTERS OF 
RARE, CURIOUS, AND STANDARD ENGLISIT AND FOR- 
EIGN BOOKS, 
4 CORTLANDT STREET (Near Broapvway), 
New YORK. 
*,* Priced Catalogues sent free of charge to any address. 
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Ritualism. 


@ 


The Fruits of 


By Horace GREELEY. 


Children. 


By H. T. TucKERMAN. 


ye 


By F. B. Perkins. 


The Exhibition 


By Ion PERpDICcARISs. 


The Personal 
By D. G. Crory. 


S 0 ® N 


By an Ex-Orricer. 


By ANNA L. JOHNSON. 


{2. Wearisome. 


By Ina D. Cootpritu. 


13. To Ellen, 
14. Nebuleze. 


By Tue Epiror, 
The illustrations of the number are by C. C. Griswo_p and 
THE GALAXY is for gale by all news-dealers at 30 cents a 


® Address 
w. c. 
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READY. 


A LAX Y 
JULY. 


CONTAINING : 
1. Words and their Uses. 


By Ricuarp GRANT WHITE. 


By Rev. MorGan Drx, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, New York. 


the War. 


Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. 


By Mrs. Epwarps, author of Archie Lovell, etc. 


Where Progress left the Cods. 


of the Royal Academy. 


Representation Project. 


Waiting for the Verdict. 


By Revecca Harpine Davis, author of Life in the Iron Mills, etc. 


An Interview with 


General Escobedo. 


Miss Aubusson. 


With a copy of Emergon’s May-Day. By T. W. Parsons. 


GASTON Fay. 


copy. The subscription price is $3 50 a year; two copies for $6. 


& *F. P. CHURCH, 


39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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June 22, 1867 | 
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THE CRUCIAL TEST 


of the value of & medicine is Time, Does experience confirm the 
claime put forth in tts favor atthe outset? is the grand quertion, 
Apply this criterion, #0 slinple yet so searching, to 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT, SELTZER 
APERIENT. 
How has it worn? What has been its history? Mow does it 
stand to-day ¢ 
The preparation has been over THIRTY YEARS BEFORE 
THE WORLD, Within that time at least five hundred nostrums 
assumed to possess the like properties have appeared and disap- 
peared, The “liinbo of things lost on earth” is probably paved 
with empirical failures, But Tannant’s Sevrzen Aventent, 


from the year 1435 to the year 1867 inclusive, has been winning | 


“golden opinions of all sorts of people,” and is now a standard 


remedy throughout the civilized portion of the Western Hemi- | 
sphere. What is this preparation?’ It is an artificial, portable, | 


economical reproduction of the finest natural alterative, purga- 


tive, and corrective on the face of the earth ; with all the valuable | 
properties of the original augmented, and all its drawbucks | 


omitted, So say the Analytical Chemists, so say the Physicians, 

so say the Public, so says time, that tries all things and gives 

prestige and permanence only to that which is good, e 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient is a household name 


throughout the United States, British America, Tropical Amer- | 
ica, and the West Indics. It is administered as a specific, and | 
with success, in dyspepsia, sick headache, nervous debility, liver | 
complaint, bilious remittents, bowel complaints (especially con- | 


stipation), rheumatism, gout, gravel, nausea, the complaints pe- 
culiar to the maternal! sex, and all types of inflammation. 


So mild is it in its operation that it can be given with perfect | 


safety to the feeblest child; and so agreeable is it to the taste, so 
refreshing to the palate, that children never refuse to take it. In 
febrile distempers it is the most grateful of all saline prepara- 


tions, and no febrifuge is so certain to allay thirst, promote per- | 


gpiration, and cool the blood. 
Manufactured only by 


TARRANT & CO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Streets, New York. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
Gld eyes made new without spectacles, 
doctor, or medicine. Sent, postage paid, on receipt of 10 cent-. 


Address DR. E. B. FOOTE, 110 Lexington Avenue, corner of 
| 


Twenty-cighth Street. 


Comfort and cure for the Ruptured. Sent, 
postage paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 

Address DR. E. B. FOOTE, 110 Lexington Avenue, corner of 
Twenty-eighth Street. 


Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup-| 


tions of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
etc., etc. 


A Worp oF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GENERALLY,—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of cight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent afllictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail. 


For sale at all the principal druggists’. 


Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company’s 
Saponifier. 

MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 

There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
soap as this SAPONIFIER. In saving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c. per lb.; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c. or %c. per Ib. 


For sale at all the principal grocers’, druggists’, and general 
dealers’, 

Young Ladies, beware of the injurious 
effects of Face Powders and Washes. All such remedies close up 
the pores of the skin, and in a short time destroy the complexion. 
If you would have a fresh, healthy, and youthful appearance, use 
HELMBOLD's EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, Sold by all Druggists. 








THE PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
A Protoxide of Iron, Vitalizes and Enriches the Blood, giving 
Strength, Vigor, and New Life to the whole System. Asa 
SPRING MEDICINE 
it has no equal, and for Debility, Dyspepsia, etc., it is a specific. 
A thirty-two page pamphlet sent free. 


J. P. DINSMORE, Proprietor, 


86 Dey Street, New York. 
Sop By Druaaists GENERALLY. 


_—_—_—_—— 


Not a few of the worst disorders that afflict 
Mankind arise from corruption of the blood. Hetmpoup’s Ex- 


TRACT SaRSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost value. Sold by 
all druggists, 





Round ‘Table. 
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| HELMBOLD’'S CONCENTRATED FLUID 


KNICKERBOCKER 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or THE 


NEW 


LIFE 


| Eradicates eruptive and ulcerative diseases of the Throat, Nowe, | 
| Kyes, Eyelids, Scalp, and Skin which #o distigure the appearance, 
| ruRGING the evil effeets of mercury and removing all taints, the 
| remnants of Diseases, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by 
| Apuvrs and Ciitponen with perfect sarery, 
Two TAbLE-sPOONFULS Of the Extract Sareaparilla, added to a 
| pint of water, is equal to the Lisbon Dict Drink; and one bottle Assets, 1867, - = -= - * 
is equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctions 
as usually made, | 
AN Intenestina Lerten is published in The Medico-Chirurgl- | 
cal Review, on the subject of the Extract of Sareaparilla in cer- | 
tain affections, by Benjamin Travers, RS, ete, Speaking of 
those discases, and discases arising from the excess of mercury, 
| he states that no remedy ts equal to the Lutract of Sarsaparilla ; 


CITY OF YORK, 


OFFICE, 161 BROADWAY, 





$2,000,000. 
ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
B, F, JOUNSON, Vice President, 
GEORGE F, SNIFFEN, Secretary. 

Il, LASSING, Manager ot Agencies, 

GEO, T, SUIPLEY, M.D., Medical Examiner, 


dls power és extraordinary, more 80 than any other drug that Lam Hill’s ‘take Dye. 50 Cents. Black aa ee 
deqyuainted with, It is in the strictest sense a tonte with this in| Tyetantancous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use, 
valuable attribute, that it is applicable to a state of the system 80 | Quantity eqnals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold 
sunken and yet so irritable as renders other substances of the tonic by all druggists. 

| class unavailable or tnjurious. pee i die 

| HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases, Warranted. Depot, 


Established upwards of eighteen years. 
aa ' - ’ 95 Duane St. Sold by all druggists. 


| Prepared by ; : 
| H. T. HELMBOLD, Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 
| DrvuGGist AND CHEMIST, cutting. Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham- 
| 
| 
| 


594 Broadway, New York. pooing, and Dyeing, 95 Duane Street. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS., 





Those who desire brilliancy of complexion 
must purify and enrich the blood, which HeLMBoLD’s CoNCcEN- 
TRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Ask for 
Helmbold’s. Take no other. Sold by all druggists. 


| Quantity vs. Quality. Helmbold’s Extract 
| SARSAPARILLA. The dose is small. Those who desire a large 
quantity and large doses of medicine err. Sold by all druggists. 

| 


FURNITURE. 








PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DECRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 


| Si & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
H N ? : 
THIS IS THE SEASO ee WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
| ome 
of weather, climate, and food are most likely to produce sickness. 
A great French Physician says: ‘‘More than half of the dis- 
ease in the world comes from neglect to fortify the system against 
changes of climate, weather, and food. The great secret of health | Oil Finish ; Sideboards and Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
is to keep the condition of the Stomach and Blood regular and | x a x 
uniform, so that changes from Heat to Cold, from Dry to Damp, | Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
etc., cannot upset the machinery of the body, and breed disease.” | Chairs. 
Now, it is a fact, positive and well known, that there is no such | 
bulwark and assistant for the Stomach as 


PLANTATION BITTERS. 


This splendid Tonic is now used by all classes of people for 
every symptom of a “Stomach out of order.” And particularly 
| do these Bitters serve the purpose of those who ‘live out of 
| doors,’ and are exposed to Changes of Weather, Raw Spring 
| Winds and Weakening Summer Heats. 
| The secret of itis this: Plantation Bitters are certain to correct | 
| the juices of the stomach, set all its machinery at work, and 
enable it to resist and throw off the approaching danger. The 
| tendency of the operations of Nature is always towards a cure ; 
| all she needs is a little assistance at the proper time. How much 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 





Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French 


We keep the largest variety o: any house in the Union, and 
| defy competition. 


All Goods guaranteed as represented. 





BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
| more reasonable and sensible it is to help her along witha gentle| IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


yet powerful Tonic than to deluge and weaken and defeat her 
curative processes with poisonous drugs and fiery mixtures, 
which only stupefy and plant the seeds of disease and death. 


S—T—1860—X. 
They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 
They create a healthy appetite. 
They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 
They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. FROM M. K&ELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. LOS ANGELES. 
They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 


strong, and are exhausted nature’s great restorer. They are | SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
made of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
and herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage with- a os a 

out regard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to A imum 
delicate persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Gro- a 
cers, Druggists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when cork is 
covered by our private U. 8. Stamp. Beware of Counterfeits and 
refilled bottles. 

P. H. DRAKE & CO., New York. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 











WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES, 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
JAMES J. LYONS, 


SoLE AGENT, 
39 UNION SQUARE. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 





Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Sarsapa- 
RILLA is the Great Blood Purifier. Sold by all druggists. 


Ladies, Discard Injurious Paddings.—Madame 
Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Patent Elevators develop the form 
physiologically. Depot 907 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth 
Street, N. Y. Send stamp for Treatise. Sold at druggists’ and 
ladies’ furnishing stores everywhere. 











“In the Spring Months the system naturally 
undergoes a change, and Hetmnoip’s HiehLy CONCENTRATED L E T T E R Ss F Oo F Cc R E D | TT : 
EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. 


Sold by all Druggists. FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 





Helmbold’s Extract Sarsaparilla cleanses 
and renovates the blood, instils the vigor of health into the sys- 
tem, and purges out the humors that make disease. Sold by all 
druggists. 

A Clear, Smooth Skin and Beautiful Com- 
plexion follows the use of HELMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA. It removes black spots, pimples, and all erup- 
tions of the skin. Sold by all Druggists. 


ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


New York. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
I. 


In post Svo, cloth, price $2 50. 

_Arne: A Sketch of Norwegian Country Life. By Bjirnstjerne 
Bjérnson. Translated from the Norwegian by Augusta Ples- 
ner and 8. Rugeley Powers. 

II. 
In imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt, price $9. 

Tne Poultry Book. By W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S. 
With thirty full-page plates by Harrison Weir. Printed in 
colors by Leighton Brothers. 

III. 

Now publishing in monthly parts, price 50 cents each (Parts I. 

and IT. ready). 

Pigeons. Their Structure and Varieties. By W. B. Teget- 
meier, F.Z.S. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Printed in col- 
ors by Leighton Brothers. 

IV. 

In demy Svo, with maps by W. and A. K. Johnstone, and nine- 

teen plates by Kanitz, price $8. 

Travels in the Sclavonic Provinces of Turkey 
in Europe. By G. Muir Mackenzie and A. P. Irby. 

¥. 
In small 4to, with 70 illustrationa from Photographs by J. Gra- 


ae 


ham, price $7 50. 

Eastward: Travels in Palestine. 

D.D., editor of Good Words. 

VI. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with illustrations, price $7 50. 

Cosas de Espana: Illustrative of Spain and the Span- 

jards as they are. By Mrs. Wm. Pitt Byrne, author of Flem- 

ish Interiors, etc. 


By Norman Macleod, 


VIL. 
Cheap edition in post 8vo, cloth, price $2 50. 
The Reign of Law: Essays on Divine Government. By 
the Duke of Argyll, with four illustrations by Wolf. 
VII. 
Third edition in post Svo, ad sg cloth, price $2 50; in half calf, 
4 50. 


The Queens of Society. By Grace and Philip Whar- 
ton. With illustrations by Charles Altamont Doyle and the 
Dalziel Brothers. 

IX. 
Uniform with the above in size and price. 

The Wits and Beaux of Society. By Grace and 
Philip Wharton. With illustrations from drawings by H. K. 
Browne and James Godwin. Engraved by the Brothers Dal- 
ziel. 

x. 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, crown Svo, 1,085 pp., price, in 
cloth, $2; vellum cloth, gilt edges, $2 50; half calf, $4; 
tree calf, $5 50. 

The Blackfriars Edition of Shakspere’s 

Complete Works. Edited by Charles Knight, 
Xf. 


In crown 8vo, cloth. 
Views and Opinions: A Book of Essays for Summer 
teading. By Mathew Browne. 
XI. 
In crown Svo, cloth, price #2; in Turkey morocco, $5. 
Journal of Eugenie de Guerin. Edited by G. 8. 
Trebutien. 
XII. 


Uniform with the above in size and price. 


Letters of Eugenie de Cuerin. Edited by G. 8. 
Trebutien. xIV 


In royal 8vo, cloth, price $5. A new edition of 

The Works of Charles Lamb. Including his most 
interesting letters. Collected and edited, with memorials, 
by Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. 

XV. 
In post 8vo, cloth, price $3. 

Half-Hours with the Best Letter-Writers, Au- 
tobiographers, and Diarists : Forming a collec- 
tion of Memoirs and Anecdotes of Eminent Persons. Edited 
by Charles Knight, Editor of Half-Mours with the best Au- 
thors. 

XVI 
In post 8yo, cloth, price $4. 

Men | Mave Known, By William Jerdan, Corresponding 
Member of the Real Academie De La Historia of Spain, ete, 
Iilustirated with fac-simile autographs, 

XVH, 
Ih Crown Byo, Cloth, priee $2 40, 

Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects, 
iy Sir doha WF, W, Herschel, Bart,, KU, Ulistrated with 
Humeroiisa diAgeaiis, 

XVI, 
Tn foolacap Avo, limp eloth, price #1 75 

The Regular Swiss Round in Three Trips. 
ity the Key, Harry Jones, M,A,, with sketeh-map of author's 
route and twenty-two full-page illustrations, 

XIX, 

**A Hlandy-Volume Cruden,” In erown Syo, beautifully 
printed, from type cut expressly, on toned paper, 
strongly bound in cloth, price $1 75, 

Cruden's Concordance to the Old and New 
Testament, dited by the Rey, C, 8, Carey, 

XX, 
In crown Syo, cloth, bevelled boards, price $2, 

Out of Harness. Sketches Narrative and Descriptive, By 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D., editor of the Sunday Magazine, 

XXI. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, price $1 50. 

Our Father’s Business. “Wist ye not that I must be 

about my Father’s business?’ By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 





Any of the above will be mailed postpaid on receipt of published 
ice. 


DRAPER’S AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


By JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New 
York, author of a Treatise on Human Physiology, History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe, Thoughts on American 


Civil Policy, ete. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE ELEGANT OCTAVO VOLS. OF ABOUT 500 


PAGES EACH, 


Vol I. now ready, cloth, bevelled edges, price $3 50. 


To those who desire to form an impartial opinion of the causes 
and events of the Great Civiz War, Dr. Draper’s book will be an 
invaluable aid. Itis written not in a partisan, but in a philo- 
sophical spirit, and from a scientific point of view. In this the 
reader will find one of its chief attractions, the author, as is now 
the case with the most advanced historical writers, considering 
political questions as scientific problems. He shows how the 
colonial population living upon the Atlantic coast, who wnitedly 
accomplished their separation from England, became divided 
through physical causes. He describes the topography and cli- 
mate of North America, pointing out how these in past ages pro- 
duced changes in its inhabitants, and that our political and social 
partition into a Northern and Southern people is, in truth, a con- 


tinuation of the same process, 


He describes how this partition was strengthened by the 
special interests of the South, particularly by the cultivation of 
cotton and the slave system. He explains the circumstances 
under which an opposing power—the Anti-slavery Idea—arose in 


the North. 


He relates the successive steps of the inevitable conflict that 
ensued—the imposition of the Virginia dynasty of Presidents, 
the Missouri Question, the Tariff, Nullification, Annexation of 
Texas, the Mexican War, Kansas Struggle, and the various com- 
promises that were made, 

As to the conduct of the war, he considers it in its legislative 
as well as its military aspect, giving a clear and general view of 
the whole movement. Having had access to very rare and valu- 
able sources of information, he is able to furnish his reader much 
that is new, 

Dr, Draper's History of the Intellectual Development of Burope, 
of which if may pethaps be said that ho work on philosophical 
history has been more generally or approvingly fead, was A etit 
able preparation fur this, The publishers have therefore endeay 
ored to present his History of the Civil War in a atyle Gorre: 
sponding to ila importance, Lt is printed in large type, on fine 
paper, The whole work will be in three volumes, of which this, 
the first, treating of the Cavsxs or THR WAR, may be considered 


as complete in itself, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 


— 


*,* Harper & Broraenrs will send the above work by mail, 


postage free, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the 





price 


price. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
‘TO SEEKERS OF HEALTH AND PLEASURE, 
KELLY & PIET, BALTIMORE, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


THE MINERAL WATERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, 


With a Mar and Puates, and general directions for reaching 
Mineral Springs. = 
By J. J. Moorman, M.D., 
Resident Physician at the White Sulphur Springs, Virginia, 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, bevelled boards, $2 50. 
[Extracts from the Author's Preface. 

‘*For more than thirty sagen I have directed special attention 
to the investigation of the nature and medicinal applicability 
of mineral waters. During this time, 1 have resided, throughout 
the watering season, at the White Sulphur Springs, where in 
the character of Resident Physician, I have enjoyed ample oppor. 
tunities of witnessing the various and modified eflects of the 
water, in almost every variety of disease and state of the systen) 

‘* While my position has enabled me to witness the virtues of 
mineral waters in diseases, it has, at the same time, fully satis. 
fied me not only that their good effects are often lost, but that 
consequences highly injurious occasionally result from their jp- 
judicious use. 
**It has been my earnest desire to place in the hands of the 
public, and especially of invalids, a short and easy, but a con- 
densed and comprehensive, account of the mineral springs of 
the American continent, and to indicate with candor, and with 
podem plainness as possible, their nature and medicinal appli. 
cability. 
““ Wherever I could, with advantage to the public, I have availed 
myself of the observations of others, and I claim at the hands of 
my readers this award of my merit, at least: of having honestly 
endeavored to make my humble labors convenient and practicably 
valuatle to them ; not by dazzling but uncertain theories, nor by 
creating hopes that might end in sad disappointment, but by 
plain, practical facts in relation to the nature and proper uses of 
our various mineral waters. 
“It is of the nature and medicinal applicability of mineral 
waters that I have felt called upon to write; and this I have 
done without prejudice, fear or favor; having no interest, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in any of the springs, and influenced alone, 
in my estimation of them by personal observation, or, when this 
has been wanting, from the most reliable information I could 
obtain.” 
A TREATISE ON 


Fractures of the Lower Extremity, 


And&the use of the Anterior Suspensory Apparatus in the treat- 
ment of those injuries. Fully Illustrated by Cuts and Dia- 
grams; together with Numerous Cases furnished by eminent 
Surgeons. By Professor Nathan R. Smith, of, the University 
of Maryland. 1 vol. Svo, printed on toned paper and strongly 
bound in cloth, bevelled boards, price $3. 





Tne GREAT SOUTMERN Poem, 
BEECHENBROOK : 


A Rhyme of the War. By Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, of Lexing- 
ton, Virginia. An entirely new Edition. Beautifully illus. 
trated from Designs by William L. Sheppard, of Richmond, 
Va, Small 4to, bound in fine cloth, gilt edves, $3 50; moroc- 
co antique, $6. ‘This edition of this most cclebrated Poem 
is gotten up in beautiful style, and is not surpassed by any of 
the books issued from the press of the Northern cities, Also 
a cheap edition. Seventh Thousand. i2mo, cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, $1 25; cloth, extra gilt edges, $1 75. 

Bonneval:; A Tale of Paris in the Days of St. Vincent de 
Paul. By Rey. W. H. Anderdon. 12mo, fcloth, $1 50; cloth, 
full gilt, $2. 

Any of the above sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


KELLY & PIET, Publishers, 


174 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 





THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCI _ 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes, 


Agents wanted. 
Liberal discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 





TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. | 


English and French Advertisements for Tus Rounp TABLE 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs, ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, EB. C. 


JUST ISSUED: J 
“CARMINA YALENSIA.” 


A new collection of College Songs and Musie, as sung by the Students 








of Yale and other Colleges, with Mano-forte Accompaniments. 
Compiled and arranged by FERD, V. D. GAIIRETSON, of the 
CLASS OF 1866, and Comprising all the old popular and afandard 
College Songa, with numeroua pieces not hitherto published. The 
famoua “ WOODKEN-APOON LANCIERA anid the “SONG or 
THE SPOON," aleo the celebrated © CLLUNT MAR ANTHEM,” 4 
sung by the BERTHOVEN BOCLETY OF YALU, ave dneluded in 
thia collection, 

The volume ia a voyal octavo, bound in entra eloth, price HH) 


sent to any address, by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of phe 
THE USUAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


220 Broadway, 
New York, June 1, 1867, 





LIBRARY AGENCY. 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 BROADWAY, N. Y, 


Are Commission Agents to purchase books by the — 
single—English or American—for public libraries or individuals, 





on the most favorable terms, according to the quantity ordered. 





+. 


———=—— 





Printed for Taz Rounp TasBLe Association by Joun A, Gray & GREEN, 16 and 18 Jacob Street; and published at the office, 132 Nassan Street, Saturday, June 22, 1867. 
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